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Meetings of Societies. 


St. Botolph Studio 
Regular meetings, 


Agassiz AssocraTioy. Barton Chapter. 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. 
Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, November 14. 

APPALACHIAN MountTAIn Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, November 14. Outing, Saturday, October 27, Doublet Hill 
and Norumbega Tower; November 3, Middlesex Fells. 

BosToNnIAN Society. Old State House. 
ing, Tuesday, November 13, 

Boston Socrery or Crvit Enarnerrs. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 21. 

Boston Socrery or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 56, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, November 13. Periodicity in 
weather, by H. H. Clayton; The motion of the earth’s pole, by 
8. C. Chandler. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LinrARy. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 


Next regular meet 


MASSACHUSETTS HoRTICULTURAL Socrery. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Chrysanthemum Show, November 6-9 

Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
of Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Original 
drawings and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 
Print Room. 

New Ena@tanp HIstToric-GengeaALoGgicaAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7. 

PARKER MemoritAL Scrence Crass. Parker Memorial 
Building, Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
October 28, 12.15 P. M. 

Socrrty or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, November 8. 
architecture, by William Danmar. 

Society FoR PsycnicaAL Reskarcw. American Branch. 
Meeting, Tuesday, October 30, 8 Pp. M., in Natural History Build 
ing, corner Berkeley and Boylston streets. Prof. William 
James will preside. _Papers by F. W. H. Myers and Oliver J 
Lodge, F. R. 8. 


Next reg 
The colonial style of 





TO-DAY. 


The National Academy of Sciences will hold its regular 
fall meeting in New Haven next week, the sessions begin- 
ning on Tuesday morning, this centre of scientific work 
having been selected for a meeting which promises to be 
thoroughly successful in its every detail. New Haven is 
the home of the President of the Academy, Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, and the memories of the hospitality of the city on 
previous occasions of scientific gatherings are still fresh, 
so that the members of this, our most eminent of scientific 
institutions, are preparing for a week of interest ahd en- 
joyment. 
it is a truly national institution, having been established | 
more than twenty years ago by an act of Congress. It in- 
cludes in its list of members the most honorable names in 


The Academy is welcome wherever it goes, for 


cise of scientific judgment. 
awarding from time to time medals and gratuities for meri- | 
torious progress in scientific research, and the possession | 


of an award from this institution is indeed a high honor. | Missouri, Texas and Idaho; 


Of such scientific standing are the members, that the semi- | 
annual meetings are indeed reviews of scientific progress, 


and no important discovery of the preceding half-year is | 


permitted to go undiscussed. 





sort of brigandage. 
American science, and is of such rank that it is a board of ! 


appeal in certain governmental matters requiring the exer- | 


historical. He was rather a controversialist, or a stele: 
of controversy. 
posely assumed; 


This characteristic, however, was not pur- 

it existed in the temperament of Mr. | 
Froude apparently without his own knowledge. _ Indeed, 
his biography of his friend and hero, Thomas Carlyle, was 
as bitterly assailed for its alleged injustice as was his at- 
tempt to canonize Henry VIII or to condemn Mary, 
Queen of Scots. It is not fair to charge him, as Mr. Free- 
man did, with historic dishonesty; Mr. Froude was un- 
doubtedly sincere and faithful to the utmost of his belief; 
the fault was in the bending of his truly great intellectual 
powers to the support of what must have been prejudg- 
ment, not to call it by the harsher name of prejudice. Mr. 
Froude’s histories have been as widely read as they have 
been ferociously criticized ; 


and they are most charming 
reading. 


A correspondent sends us an estimate of Mr. Froude’s 
work which serves to show how it impresses the intelligent 
reader. “ Did a man,” writes our correspondent, “ ever 
seem to give less heed to style? He seems wholly intent on 
the thing he has to say, and to say it as if there were no 
other way. What 
*‘ What a well chosen word!’ He has 
fed on literature from his birth ; 


I do not remember ever having to say, ‘ 


, 


a happy phrase ! 


has drunk and inhaled all 
styles; yet his own manner of writing has no trace of one 
more than another; it is unconscious as air or water and 
has the same properties of universality and simplicity. He 
never seems to have elaborated anything in words, on the 
contrary he is sparing—notice the absence of epithets. 
But when he has described a thing, I have seen it with my 
eyes. This absolute clearness and freedom from artifi- 
ciality is all the more surprising in a man whose mind colors 
to an extraordinary degree the ideas that pass through it.” 


The subject of minority representation is 


receiving 
increased attention hereabouts. The 


Aldermen of the 
city of Boston are now elected on this system. and in the 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


| 





platform of the Democratic party of Massachusetts this 
year there is a ‘ 
duced in the election of members of the legislature. The 
purpose, as stated in this platform, is “that the several 
political parties may be represented in legislative assem- 


blies by neither more nor less than the number of members 


Springfield Republican, commenting upon the proposed 


change, gives -an object lesson in the working of the 


present system. “A year ago,” 
cast a vote of 192,518 


156,916. 


it says, “the Republicans 
for governor and the Democrats 
But the legislature elected at the same time was 
composed of 216 Republicans, 63 Democrats and one Inde 
pendent. Thus the Democrats, composing 45 per cent of | 
the electorate of the state, had a representation in the 
legislature of hardly 22 per cent. Entitled by their num- | 
bers to about 126 members, we see that they actually had 


but half as many.” 





| 
This is not quite as bad as it seems, however. The | 
special case jinstanced does not represent the general 
situation altogether fairly. That is to say, a good many | 


men who voted for the Democratic candidate for governor 


undoubtedly voted for the Republican candidate for repre- | 
sentative in their own town. The same considerations do 
not govern the vote for a general officer and the vote for 


a representative of local interests. 


The question, however, 
is one which is strong enough on the side of the proposed 
reform without exaggerating the defects of the present | 
system. Itis true, indeed, as General Garfield stated in 


his speech in Congress on this subject, that “a large part of 


the people are permanently disfranchised ” under a system 
which leaves the minority unrepresented, and that this is | 
“the weak point in the theory of representative govern- | 


The frequency of the robbery of railroad trains by the | 
‘holding up’ process has been so remarkable of late as to 
| lead to numerous suggestions for the suppression of this 


The most startling instance was that 


of the stoppage of an express train within forty miles of 
| the city of Washington and the plunder of the express car 
It has the function also of | 


by a band of masked and armed men. But within four 
| months past the same thing has been done in Maryland, 
Virginia, Indiana and Illinois, not to mention Georgia, 
by which it is seen that the 
industry of train robbing is not confined to the Wild West 
| but has spread to the East and throughout the country. 


How is this to be stopped? The first and most usual sug- 


It is a liberal education to | gestion is that the train hands and express messengers be 


be permitted to attend their meetings, since they bring to- | armed, or that the trains be accompanied by a guard. 


gether the scientific giants of our entire country. 





James Anthony Froude, whose death occurred last 


Saturday, was one of the foremost workmen in English | The one thing to do is to make it dangerous for robbers to | who do not work in this country. 
literature, one of the most fascinating writers, but not one | ‘hold up’ a railroad train, by assuring the exemplary punish- | 


of the greatest historians, although his life work was largely | ment of persons committing this crime. 


| But the brigands now use dynamite; and, apart from the 
mpracticability of sending a garrison of troops along on 


lank’ whicl is , workers against 
lan which recommends that i + intro- . ; , . : : 
‘ Be intro | to enjoy in security the fruits of their work. RK 


; 7 s , : | which the real workers of Massachusetts could f 
to which their voting strength justly entitles them.” The | 


| range themselves with those who declare the militia | 
S/a‘murder machine,’ it is evident that there is a grav 


| understandirg somewhere. 
ment as now organized and administered.” 


| to the use made of the militia in times of indu 


| strike at Chicago inspired these latest denunciations it 


every train, it is doubtful that this would prevent robbery. | 


;sent only a small part of the real workers 
In Mexico, train ' 
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robbers and wreckers are shot without trial on th 
. , ME sep 
of their exploits—when they can be caught. This 7 
haps too summary a process for the Unite d State i 
les; but 


8 Des 


|may be hoped that an example will be Pp 


made under 4 


process of law of those who have been 


take n for th 
bery near Washington. 


When Col. Carroll D. Wright, er 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, was Appoint ; 
commission to investigate the strike at Py 


Commissioy 


P UMAD, @ eto 
was started in the papers to the effect that } held ' 


la te 
pass on the Pullman cars, and the impropriet - 
official making use of the favor of the man w) 
he was charged to investigate to carry him 


ay 


Ose 


the place where the investigation was 1 
severely denounced. It must have required no 7 
restraint for Colonel Wright to keep silent und 
of criticism; but he said nothing, and now i: 
although he has held a Pullman pass, he 
his appointment on the strike commissi. There 
another lesson in this incident, however: 
it is awkward, if not absolutely 


appears ¢ 


gave it up} 


and this 
inde: Or 
officers to accept something for nothing f; 

of public corporations, even when it comes 
nocent and friendly way. 


THE MILITIA AND THE LABOR UNIox< 

No one who looked on at the march « 
through the streets of Boston the other 
the impression that in that body of stalwart 
saw a magnificent exhibition of the working force of Myo 
achusetts. They were not idlers out for a | 
soldiers enjoying a military display. 
work for their living; most of them men who work wis 


The 5 were mer 
their hands; and they had trained themselves to the yw of 
arms and to military evolutions to the end that, if 
required, they might protect themselves and their 


interference with their right to work 


this ‘mobilization ’ of the state militia was one of the x 


| impressive demonstrations of the power and thi 


labor—of Labor written with a capital, if you | 


Sut at the meeting of the Central Labor U: 

ton, last Sunday—a body which represents through dele 
gate members the several trade organizations in this city— 
resolutions were adopted deploring the maintenance of te 
United States army and the state militia and the erect 

“costly and medieval armories,” and calling upon work 
men everywhere to “refrain from participation in militar 
service, and, if already attached, to sever their connectio 


|as soon as they lawfully and honorably may.” If thes 


resolutions are endorsed by the several labor unions is 
Boston, they will standas the definite expression of the 
| hostility of ‘organized labor ’ to the militia system. 


This would be very unfortunate ; but it would b 


| » 
| fortunate for ‘organized labor’ rather than for the militia, 


| Indeed, there would be no need of taking these resolutions 
seriously but for the fact that men who ought to know be 


ter are engaged in fostering the notion that there iss 
|fundamental antagonism between ‘labor ‘and the poiiee 
power of the people. This, for instance, is the idea 
that article in the last number of the Arena, under the pre 


posterous title of ‘ Plutocracy’s Bastiles "—meaning ! 
armories of the state militia—from which some of ¢ 
phraseology of these resolutions seems to have been draw 
And when men who think and men who write and 


who assume to have at heart the welfare of humanity 


on * 


The mistake, in the first place, seems to be in rege 


+eial diaturP 
striai Gisww: 







Undoubtedly, the suppression of the recent raur " 
be 

rT. P ” Mr 
If there had been no United States army, * 


. . yn , rt ft 
Debs would have had things his own way. Freig® 


ance. 





military. 


ar 


and railroad shops and stock yards would hav: been bu 
until such time as the corporations had seen "™ 


ff their trains 


render to Debs and cut all Pullman cars of! 
The military stopped the devastation, protected, the ram 
ning of trains{ and in so far antagonized ‘ org nized lade 
But in reality no greater boon could have been ©! 
upon the working people of the country at that Um . 
the removal of the blockade of industry al! u 
which Mr. Debs had instituted. 
to believe, that the militia can be used to oppress the wort 
ing people, is to say that the American peop'* have ™ 
their grip upon their own government. 
But the fundamental mistake is the 
dividing line which separates the workers fro™ 


The trade unions Fr 
It is * 





To imagine, 





ass imp 100 


the mem 








necessary that a man’s hands should be ca! loused " 
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back bowed to prove him a working man. The hardest 


gorkers in our industrious land are those who show no 
physical scars of labor; and the work which they do counts 
‘the larger part in our material prosperity. 
is no fixed 


changes as he makes it change, and no power 


she Moreover, 
for the 
hore division of caste in our land. A man’s 


himself can hinder it. A day laborer to-day is an 


tse 


employer of labor to-morrow ; a dweller in a stifling tene- 
+ house, without a foot of land which he can call his 
own, may make himself lord of 160 acres and a boundless 
horizon 1 y simply taking possession, and the military arm | 
, people will protect him in his holding ; the beggar | 
may make himself the merchant prince of 


§ to-day 
.mor;ro Ww 
it is worse than folly to mark out lines of class and 


n a land such as this; to assume that the main- 


privet 


venance of the rights of all people involves the oppression 


f some of the people. 


And the composition of the Massa- 





husetts militia proves that this folly is not widespread 


hereabouts. 


Freperick E. Goopricnu. | 


CHANGE IN THE NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 

fhe readers of Tat COMMONWEALTH have been made | 
favor of a} 
Naval | 


They will therefore be inter- 


ware from time to time of the arguments in 
in the management of the United States 
tory in Washington. 
| inthe most recent developments in the matter, an 
expected 


n knot, so to speak, by Secretary Herbert, who has 


solution of the problem, a cutting of the 


meelf taken the initiative. This solution of the difficulty 


sof course been always open, but there is such risk of | 


fending influential naval men, who could make the 
position even of their superior, the Secretary, an uncom- 
fortable one, that an artificial backbone in the shape of an 
rder from Congress has seemed desirable. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the sturdy natural backbone of the present Secre- 
change seems to have been instituted, and the 
judgment which has dictated it will probably have a care 


that the details of the change be developed in their proper 


A brief review of the causes which have led finally to 


s change may well be of interest here. Somewhat more 
than two years ago, the astronomers of the country felt 
that the 


sition of American astronomy demanded some 
the character of the work of the Naval Obser- 


hange in 


servatory. Much money had been spent in the purchase 


of instruments, a new observatory building was nearly 


mplete, 


and alarge bill for salaries and expenses of 
maintenance was annually paid; in return for which, the 
wientific work proved to be meagre in yuantity and uneven 
in quality. 


So unanimous was this opinion that a bill was presented 


’ 


o Congress, having in view the improvement of the work 


by the appointment of an Astronomical Director, who 


should be a practical astronomer. It needed no argument 


' 


to show that with a superintendent, however intelligent he 


might be, who was not expert in astronomy, it could 


hardly be possible to secure good, consecutive astronomical 
work; more especially when this superintendent, accord- 
ing to naval customs, could not be retained for any length 
ftime, the average tenure of office being about eighteen 


months. All of the prominent astronomers in the country 
signed a memorial to Congress in favor of the change, and 
a number of the more prominent ones appeared personally 
before the congressional committees, but without avail. 
While the proposition was received with marked favor by 
the Senate committee, the House committee reported 
alversely ; 


advisable tu drop it for a time. 


and asa matter of prudence it was deemed 


During the session of the National Academy in Wash- 
ington last spring, Senator Morrill of Vermont, in casual 
conversation with some of the visiting astronomers, learned 
of their opinions with reference to the Naval Observatory, 
and shortly afterwards he laid the facts which he had 
gathered before the Secretary of the Navy. The outcome 
of this interview was the bill which was presented to Con- 


gress 


during the past session. This bill, an amendment to 
the Naval Appropriation bill, provided that a person 
should be selected from civil life to be superintendent of 
the ( observatory, a person learned in the science of astron- 
omy, who was to be authorized and directed to re-organize 
the Observatory, tomake such regulations as he might 
deem expedient in relation to the Observatory and its 
staff, and to re-adjust the financial matters on a less lavish 
basis. 

In the presentation of his amendment, Senator Morrill 
ook no stand of hostility to the Navy or its officers, but 
‘tated his ground to be rather that of a friend, who sought 
'o relieve the Navy of a responsibility which must be irk- 
‘ome to it. Another purpose was to obtain a practised 
and skilful astronomer as superintendent of an institution 
which was not naval in its work or tendencies, but which 
belonged rather to the whole country, and for which the 


| superintendent. 


| advantages, for he is a naval man, having been a professor 


;of mathematics in the Navy, his connection with the 


whole country shared the responsibility. Although this 
measure was looked upon with favor by Congress, still it 
did not have suffcient support in the way of votes to ensure 
its passage ; and at the adjournment of Congress, the Naval 
Observatory remained with all its limitations and disad- 
vantages, and apparently nearly as far as ever from the 
change which needed no argument to show was greatly to 
be desired. 

The interest of Secretary Herbert in the matter has 


been aroused, and upon the adjournment of Congress he ask for others. 
may be assured; that in any group which contains the 


surprised the scientific world one day by himself appoint- 
ing an Astronomical Director of the Naval Observatory, to 
whom he suggested a course of reform, tending towards 
the improvement of the institution from a scientific point 
of view. The gentleman selected for director is Prof. 
William Harkness, who has been for a number of years 
connected with the Observatory, and of late, practically the 
director of its astronomical work, but heretofore subject to 
the command and control of the naval oflicer installed as 


The appointment of Professor Harkness has certain 


Observatory coming through special duties connected with 


some transit of Venus work. He is familiar with the 
routine work of the Observatory and with the red-tape of 
governmental departments. He is unassuming, and 
competent, and he has the ability, if he is so disposed, to 
mark out a creditable course for the institution. On the 
other hand, there are some who feel that it is a mistake to 
appoint a Director who is a naval man, or one heretofore 
connected with the Observatory, for the evident reasons 
that the influences which have militated against the success 
of the institution will be continued if it remains under 
naval control, and that the character of the work in a gov- 
ernmental institution can be improved only by the infusion 
of new blood. Those who hold this opinion further urge 
that the apparent change is in the truth no change at all, 
and that the same men are attained in the same positions ; 
and some even think that it is a shrewd move on the part 
|} of the naval men themselves to head off legislation adverse 
however, 


to their interests in the 


that 


Observatory. It is, 
kind 


experimental; but a sudden and radical change, such as 


true change of any here must be largely 
the complete removal of the control of so important an in- 
stitution from so influential a department as the Navy, is 
not to be hoped for. Such things are possible under im 
perial rule, but are hardly so with us. 

Others have urged that the outlines of the change are 
but ill-defined, and predict friction between the regular 
Naval Superintendent and the new-made Astronomical 
Director. But here it is only necessary to say that the 
matter has not been entered into by the Secretary without 
mature consideration, and the authority which has created 
the Director will be abundantly able to define his duties 
when this becomes necessary. 

Joun Ritrcuir, Jr. 





RUFUS PUTNAM. 

In another part of Tue COMMONWEALTH, the reader 
will find an account of the unique and important meeting 
held at Rutland on Saturday last, to secure a fit memorial 
of the great emigration to Ohio. | It was well said that in 
the history of Massachusetts there is no laurel so remark- 
able as that which she won when a body of her best and 
bravest left her in 1789 for the settlement of the great 
Northwest. Mr. Hoar has shown more than once that the 
three great historical documents of America are the com- 
Declaration of Inde- 


The North- 


west Ordinance was forced on the Continental Congress 


pact in Provincetown Harbor, the 


pendence, and the ‘ Northwest Ordinance.’ 


by the Cetermination of the freemen of Massachusetts that 
they would not move into the West unless the West were 
to be free. The gathering by Rufus Putnam and Manas- 
seh Cutler of the Ohio colony made the Northwest Ordi- 
nance sure, and the march of the Obio colony to Ohio was 
the first step in securing what the Northwest Ordinance 
promised. The freedom of the Northwest and, consequent 
upon that, the abolition of human slavery in the United 
States—these are the prizes which were won by the firm 
courage of Rufus Putnam and of his friends. 

We are fond of saying that the triumphs of peace are 
greater than the triumphs of war. Puinam had won the 
absolute confidence of Washington by his successes as an 
engineer and as a soldier. He won the confidence of his 
friends in the army in the same way. It was now for lim 
to show that he had all the capacities of a leader; that he 
was as truly great in what Bacon calls the greatest work 
that a man can be engaged in—the founding of a state—as 
he was in the military necessities which called upon him as 
a soldier. Whoever will go to Marietta, or will talk with 
the historians of Ohio, will find that they know what man- 


ner of man Rufus Putnam was. Massachusetts, alas, is so 


forty-five most distinguished men of Massachusetts. 
commission which the Governor has appointed to deter. 
mine on these forty-five names will have a hard task before 


them. 


the world, that these words will be read by many people 
who will admit that they-never heard of Rufus Putnam be. 
fore to-day. 


It is understood that in the decoration of the new State 
House there is a place on the tablets for the names of the 


The 
Some of us will ask for some, and some of us will 
But among the few things certain, this 


names of Brewster and Bradford and Winslow, of Win- 
throp and Vane and Dudley, of Sam Adams and James 


Otis and Josiah Quincy, of John [Hancock and James Bow- 


doin, there must be included the name of Rufus Putnam. 
Epwarp E, HAts. 


FLOCKING OF THE BIRDS. 


October frosts have chilled the air 
And turned the leaves to gold and red ; 
The birds are flocking here and there 
And wheeling swiftly overhead— 
Dark-vestured swallows, lithe ard strong, 
And sparrows bold, and finches gay, 
And warblers making joyous song— 
As new formed columns move away, 


From broken fences, from the ground, 
From trees and ledges, everywhere, 

We see them circle round and round 
And form their armies in the air ; 

Dark swaying lines that rise and fall 
And cast long shadows on the grass, 

And sharp and clear we hear the call 
Of leaders as the columns pass. 


And all about the hills are crowned 

With woods that seem to burn and glow, 
And purple asters, from the ground, 

Look up and watch the armies go ; 


Long, swaying ranks of swallows strong, 


>? 
And bobolinks, alert and gay, 
And warblers, full of life and song, 


All moving swiftly on their way. 


And silently, among the trees, 
The thrushes flock and disappear ; 
We hear their notes upon the breeze, 
And then—the singers are not here. 
The autumn wanes, and kinglets go, 
Sweet-voiced and knightly in their way ; 
And all the birds our summers know, 


They flock and leave us day by day. 


The autumn wanes, and days are cold, 
The nérthern winds are sharp and keen, 
Dull brown assumes the place of gold, 
And dark and gloomy skies are seen ; 
And yonder hawk, who fainter grows 
Above the hills and grazing herds, 
Is symbol of the season’s close, 
And !ast of the departing birds. 


FRANK H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. J. 


ICHABOD N. LUCE, 


{ Address delivered by Rev. J. D. King on the occasion of the 
funeral of the Hon. Ichabod N. Luce of Cottage City, Mass., 
October U1, 1894.] 


This is no common 
occasion that bas brought us together; the one who has 


Neighbors and fellow citizens. 


passed away was no common man, but one who was so far 
removed from the commonplaces of life as to demand the 
highest respect and regard for his memory. 

I remember well that from the home of my boyhood I 
looked out daily over a broad valley in the bosom of which 
was a tall pine forest above which towered several loftier 
trees, the remnant of a primeval forest, and from whose 
One 
by one those trees were cut away and the earth trembled 
Twenty years ago, 
when I first became a resident here, there remained a few 


scattered seed grew those which surrounded them. 
and the woods vibrated as they fell. 


survivers of a past generation, who in their towering 
strength and grand individualities, stood like giant forest 
trees towering distinctly and clearly in an atmosphere 
above their surroundings, and who but for the limitations 
of environment might have left a much deeper impression 
upon the history of their country. I will mention the 
names of Constant Norton, Benjamin Luce, Richard L. 
Pease and Ichabod N. The first was a man of 
uncommon strength of character, of liberal culture, con- 
servative by nature, but of broad and generous sy mpatbies, 
The second, ‘ Uncle Ben,’ as we called him, was a man of 
no common type and could be judged by no common rules, 
eccentric in the extreme, and as original as he was eccen- 
tric; a scientific but untrained mind, a naturalist by 


suce. 








reckless as to the jewels she scatters right and left through 


ins'inct, who knew more facts about the geological structure 
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of the Island on which he lived than any other man then 
in existence. The third was Richard L. Pease, whose 
mind was a treasure house of historic knowledge, and who 
was the familiar acquaintance of many scientific and literary 
men. And now by the prostrate form of the fourth and 


last we stand with bowed heads and tearful reverence— 
a man whose long life history has been more fully identi- 
fied with the best interests of this community than that of 
any other man; whose wise counsels have ever inspired 
respect; whose generous sympathies ever responded to the 
touch of humanity, and who, in spite of the natural ten- 
dencies and growing infirmities of age, kept up with the 
procession of advancing thought, and against whose integ 
rity no man can bring an accusation A general synopsis 
of his life has been already published in the public prints, 
but there are some things belonging to that history, whieh 
justly require our more serious attention. 

In his social and political life he was not afraid of his 


he had the 


them and always on the side 


convictions, and moral courage to stand by 


of benevolence and justice. 
old 


great Re pub 


He was a live long abolitionist, and a member of the 


Free Soil party, which was the parent of th 


lican party of to-day. At the time when our nation was 


feeling the ground swe ll of the greatest revolution of his 
tory, to the honor of his constituency he was elected to the 
State full 


Radical, and the kee pe r of his own conscience. 


Senate, with the understanding that he was a 
And who is 
the radical ? The radical is one who is not controlled by the 
beggarly motives of party expedien y sand who compre hends 
the future as well as the present, or he is the man whose bet- 
ter humanity inspires ideals far in advance of the wornout 


traditions of the past. Lloyd Crarrison, whose n ime all 


men now delight to honor, but who in his earlier days was 


Wendell Phil- 


lips, one of America’s greatest orators, who with Garrison 


cursed by church and state, was a radical. 


was a leader of ths hosts of freedom, was a radical; and it 
was not many years before Mr. Luce represented you in 
the Senate that Mr. Phillips was mobbed in the streets of 
Boston for the exercise of his right of free speech in the 
And forgotten that the 


world’s progress in politics and religion is largely 


cause of freedom let it not be 


due to 
radicals and heretics as pioneers who have attacked the 


barriers of prejudice and superstition. We now occupy 


the ground which was pioneered by such men as Garrison | 


and Phillips and call it our own; but it cost something in 
those days to be an advocate of advanced ideas, as some 
of us can well remember. 

While in the Senate he formed the acquaintance of 
many eminent men, among whom were Fred. Douglass and 


Governor Andrew, the best governor since Winthrop, who 
is known to have said that he would as lief have Mr. Luce 
of the Vineyard for a lieutenant governor as any other 
man; and Governor Andrew was no joker. 

As before intimated, these were stirring times. 
Brown, ‘Old John Brown,’ had 
invaded Virginia and the murmur of rebellion filled the air. 


John 
Brown,’ ‘ Ossawotamie 
He was sentenced to be hung for treason, as though this pre 
text would dispose of the mighty thought that was stirring 
the nation. On the day of his execution, Mr. Luce caleu- 
lated the difference in time between Boston and Virginia, 


and when the hour arrived, he arose in the Senate and 


moved that, in view of the solemnity and significance of | 


the hour, the session adjourn. 


With regard to the religious phases of his life, I know | : ; ; 
: | bench at the side of one of the old women. 


of no reason why | should not speak freely and kindly, 


U - - 








—————— 
and friends for the triply afflicted widow, who bereft of 
two of her senses mourns her bereavement in darkness and 
silence, nor for the son who not only sustained lovingly the 
filial relation, but who was endeared by the ties of an 
ardent friendship. 


May the manile of the father’s virtues 
fall upon him. 


YAMYOL.* 


BY HENRYK SIENKIEWICX. 


TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


{This story, from the volume entitled Lillian Morris and 


Other Stories, is here reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Little & Brown.) 


In the little town of Lupsikory, after the funeral of 
widow Kaliksta, there were vespers, and after vespers old 
women, between ten and twenty in number, remained in 
the church to finish the hymn. four o'clock 


winter about 


It was in the 


that 
The great altar especially 


afternoon; but, since twilight comes in 


hour, it was dark in the church. 
was sunk in deep shade. Only two candles were burning 
at the ciborium; their flickering flames barely lighted a 
little gilding of the doors, and the feet of Christ hanging 
on across higher up. Those feet were pierced with an 


enormous nail, and the head of that nail seemed a great 


point gleaming on the altar. 
from other candles, just quenched, streaks of smoke 

were waving, filling the places behind the stalls with a 

purely church odor of wax. 

An old man and a small boy were busied befors 


the altar. 


the 
One was sweeping; the other was 
stretching the carpet on the steps. 


steps ot 


At moments, when the 


women ceased their singing, either the angry whisper of 


the old man was heard scolding the boy, or the hammering | 


on the snow-covered windows of sparrows that were cold and 
hungry outside. 


rhe women were sitting on benches nearer the door. | 


It would have been still darker had it not been for a few 


tallow candles, by the light of which those who had prayer- 


books were reading. One of these candles lighted well 


enough a banner fastened to the seat just beyond; the 


banner represented sinners surrounded by devils and 


It was impossible 


flames. | 


to see what was painted on the 


: 
| others banners. 


however much they may have differed from yours or mine, | 


We are hardly aware to what 


beliefs are merely traditional. 


extent our religious 
As our parents believed, 


so believe we; and as I draw the line of a more than pos- 


sible distinction between theology and Christianity I have | 


often envied those whose minds rest forever on the teach- 
ings of their church catechism, and ask no questions, be 
they Methodist, Churchman or Catholic. But Mr, 
was not a man his original mind 
questions and stood aghast, as others have done, at the 


Luce 
of traditions ; 


discrepancy between the profession of Christian faith and 
the laxity of Christian life. 


The women were not singing; they were rather, mut- 
tering with sleepy and tried voices a hymn in which these 
words were repeated continually, 
And when the hour of death comes 
Gain for us, gain from Thy Son. 
Chat church buried in shadow, the banners standing in 


the seats, the old women with their yellow faces, the lights 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


flickering as if oppressed by the gloom—all that was dismal | 


beyond expression; nay, it was simply terrible. The 


back- 


mournful words of the song found there a fitting 
ground. 

After a time the singing stopped. 
stood up in the seat and began to say, with a trembling 
voice, “ Hail, Mary, full of gracel” and others responded, 
* The Lord is with Thee,” etc.; but since it was the day 
of Kaliksta’s funeral, each “ Hail, Mary,” concluded with 
the words “ Lord grant her eternal rest and may endless 
light shine on her !” 

Marysia, the dead woman’s daughter, was sitting on a 
Just then the 
snow, soft and noiseless, was falling on the fresh grave of 
her mother; but the little girl was not ten years old yet, 
and seemed not to understand either her loss, or the pity 
which it might rouse in another. 
blue eyes, had in it the calmness of childhood, and even a 
certain careless repose. 


nothing beyond that. Opening her mouth, she looked 


One of the women | stopped, looked around as if astonished, and then added 
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“ What shall I do? 


Margula will take her. 


She will go to Leschyntsi. Voytek 
But why do you ask me” — 
“ What will she do in Leschyntsi ?” 


“ My dears, the same as here. Let her go to where s} 
came from. Even at the mansion they will tak: 


orphan and let her sleep in the kitchen.” 
Thus conversing, they passed through the s 
the inn. 


iare ¢ 


Darkness was increasing every moment. 





Te 
was wintry, calm; the sky was covered with clouds 
air was filled with moisture and wet snow. War we 
| dropping from the roofs: on the square lay slush formed 
| of snow and straw. The village, with wret - 
| tattered houses, looked as gloomy as the church. A fog 
| windows were gleaming with light; movement } ” 

| but in the inn an organ was playing. 

It was playing to entice, for there was no « " 
The women entered, drank vodka; Kulik gave Ma, 

| half a glass, saying— 

“Drink! Thou art an orphan; thou w 

| kindness.” 

The word ‘orphan’ brought the death of Ka 

| ‘ 

the minds of the women. One of them said 

* To you, Kulik, drink! Oh my dears, how 
us paralysis took her so that she could S 
| was cold before the pr iest came to hear her 
| ‘1 told her long ago,” said Kulik, “ that she was 
‘ning fine [ near her end Last week she car 
Said I,‘ Ah, better give M irysia to the ma 
she said, ‘I have one littl daughter and | I ‘ 
to anyone.’ But she grew so ry and be n 
then she went to the mayor to put her pape 
She paid four zloty and six grosches. * But | 
begrudge it for my child,’ said she. My dears, 
eyes were staring and after death they were staring s 
| nore. People wanted to close them but could not. € 
say that after death even, she was looking at her 
* Let us drink half a quarter over this sorrow 

The organ was playing continually. The women | 
to be somewhat tender. Kulik repeated, with a vo 
compassion, * Poor little thing ! poor little thir 
second old woman called to mind the death at 
husband. 

“ When he was dying,” said she, “he sig 
sighed gO, he sigl ed 80 Be and draw ing st he 
voice passed into a chant, from a chant into 
the organ, till at last she bent to one side, and ving 
i the organ began to sing: 

He sighed, he sighed, he sighed, 
On that day he sighed. 

All at once she fell to shedding hot tears V 
organist six grosches and drank some more vodka. K 
too, was excited by tenderness, but she tu 
| Marysia— 
| * Remember, little orphan,” said she, “ what the priest 
| said when they were covering thy mother with snow, that 
| there is a yamyol jan angel above thee” Here she 


| with unusual energy, “* When I say that there is a yar 


Her face with large | 


A little curiosity was evident— | 


| with great attention at the banner on which was painted | 


asked | 


To the inquiring mind there | 


are barriers to thought like the barrier reefs to tropical | 


islands, which demand skillful and patient navigation, or | 
like a wall of thick darkness from which many minds recoil | 


to be bewildered in the maze of honest 
inquiries. It is said that a touch of 


but 


nature makes 


unanswered | 


the | tails. 


, q ay y ae 
world akin, and I am in sufficient touch with such a mind 


to feel my kinship and extend my charity. 
thing of the mental agony which wrestles with the dark 
problems of dogmatical theology which I inherit from the 
past, and I have long ceased to wonder that the religious 
faith of many honest minds may be written with an inter 


rogation point. Men may differ in their estimates of each 


I know some-| 


hell with sinners; then she looked into the depth of the 


church, and afterward on the window at which the spar- 


rows were hammering. 
Her eyes remained without thought. Meanwhile, the 
women began to mutter, sleepily, for the tenth time— 


“And when the hour of death comes.”’ 


The little girl twisted the tresses of her light-colored 


hair, woven into two tiny braids not thicker than mice 
She seemed tired; but now the old man occupied 
her attention. He went to the middle of the church, and 
began to pull a knotty rope hanging from the ceiling. He 


was ringing for the soul of Kaliksta, but he did this in a 


other, but when the undying mind soars aloft at the sum-| 


mons of the Eternal, there will be no injustice done. “ He 
that formed the eye shall he not see? 


He that planted the | 


ear shall he not hear?” and “ shall not the Judge of all the | 


earth do right!” 
I need not bespeak the sympathies of these neighbors 


purely mechanical manner; he was thinking, evidently, of 
something else. 


That ringing was also a sign that vespers were ended. | 
The women, after repeating for the last time the prayer | 


for a happy death, went out on the square. One of them 
led Marysia by the hand. 

“ But, Kulik,” asked another, what will you do with 
the girl ?” 

The Polish word for angel is amiol, distorted by the old 
woman into jamiol, which is pronounced yamyol. 


| Lesebyntsi, thou could’st go there, for he 


there is a yamyol!” 

No one contradicted her. Marysia, blinking with her 
poor, simple eyes, looked attentively at the woman. hulik 
spoke on— 

* Thou art a little orphan, that is bad for thee 
He is Here ar 


Even if thou wert to start o1 


()ver 
orphans there is a yamyol. good. 
grosches for thee. 
wou 
thee.” 

The second old woman began to sing: 


*In the shade of his wings he will keep thee eterna 


Under his pinions thou wilt lie without danger: 


And 


* Be quiet !” said Kulik. 
to the child— 


then she turned agai! 


* Knowest thou, stupid, who is above thee?” 

“A yamyol,” said, with a thin voice, the little gir 

“ Oh thou orphan, thou precious berry, thou little ¥ 
of the Lord. A yamyol with wings,” said she, with perit 
tenderness, and seizing the child she pressed her 
honest though tipsy bosom. 

Marysia burst into weeping at once. Perhaps in het 
dark little head and in her heart, which knew not yet 0¥ 
to distinguish, there was roused some sort of perception 4 
that moment. 

The innkeeper’ was sleeping most soundly bel nd 
counter; on the candle-wicks mushrooms had grow 
man at the organ ceased to play, for what he saw amus 
him. 

Then there was silence which was broken by the * 
den plashing of horses’ feet before the door and 4\ 
calling to the horses— 

* Perr!” . 
Voytek Margula walked into the inn with a light 
| lantern in his hand. 


He put down the lantern, bega® © 


| slap his arms to warm them, and at last said to the '=™ 
| keeper : 
| “ Give half a quarter.” 
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«Margula, thou chestnut,” cried Kulik, “ thou wilt take | snow in the forest was deep, but the night was very clear. 


the little girl to Leschyntsi. 


To the gleam from the snow was added light from the 


«['ll take her, for they told me to take her,” replied | clouds, so that the road could be seen as in the daytime. 


| 
Margula. 

Then looking closely to the two women. he added— 

«But ve are as drunk as "— 

i J 


« May the plague choke thee.” retorted Kulik. “ When | drifts blown to the whole height of them. 


well thee to be careful with the child, be careful. She is 
enhal Knowest thou, fool, who is above her?” 
Vovtek did not see fit to answer that question, but 
rmined evidently to raise another subject, and began 
‘To all of you” — 


But he didn’t finish, for he drank the vodka, made a 


and putting down the glass with dissatisfaction, 


That's pure water. Give me a second from another 


| 
| 
| 
| 


[he innkeeper poured from another and Margula 


his face still more. 
\i! Haven't you arrack ?” 


sntly the same danger threatened Margula that | 


hreatened the women; but at that very time, in the man- 


Lupiskorg, the landowner was preparing for one of 


| 


ils a long and exhaustive article, “On the right 


vners to sell liquor, this right being considered as 


isis of society.” But Voytek co-operated only invol 


tarily to strengthen the basis of society, and that all the | 
e because the sale here, though in a village, was really | 
t andowner. 
Whe he had co-operated five times in succession he | 


s true, his lantern, tn which the light had gone | 


t he took the half sleeping little girl by the hand, | 


ome on, thou nightmare 


1" 
it 


e women had fallen asleep in a corner, no one bid 
farewell to Marysia. The whole story was this: Her 
her was in the graveyard and she was going to Les- 





Voytek and the girl went out, sat in the sleigh, Voytek 
| to the horses, and they moved on. At first the sleigh 


ragged heavily enough through the slush of the town, but 


ume out very soon to fields which were broad and | 


white Movement was easy then; the snow barely made | 
se under the sleigh-runners. The horses snorted at 
s, at times came the barking of dogs from a distance. 


They went on and on. Voytek urged the horses and 


sang through his nose, “ Dog ear, remember thy promise.” | 
But he soon grew silent and began to ‘carry Jews’ 


Hi vided to the right, to the left. 


[nod 
He dreamt that they | 
were pounding him on the shoulders in Leschyntsi, because 


had lost a basket of mail; so, from time to time, he was 


half awake, and repeated: “To all.” Marysia did not 


sleep, for she was cold. She looked with widely opened 


| 
| 
eyes on the white fields, hidden from moment to moment | 

y the dark shoulders of Margula. She thought, also, that 


her mother was dead, and thinking thus, 


she pictured 
to herself perfectly the pale and thin face of her mother 
with its staring eyes, and she felt half consciously that 
that face was greatly beloved, that it was no longer in the 
She had 
seen with her own eyes how they covered it up in Lupis. 


world, and would never be in Leschyntsi again. 


korg. Remembering this she would have cried from grief ; | 
but as her knees and feet were chilled, she began to cry 
cold. 

rhere was no frost, it is true, but the air was penetrat- | 
As to Voytek he had, at 
least in his stomach, a good supply of heat taken from the | 


nr 


inn. The landowner at Lupiskorg remarked justly : 


ne 


g, as is usual during thaws. 


‘That vodka warms in winter, and since it is the only | 
msolation to our peasants, to deprive landowners of the | 
sole power of consoling peasants is to deprive them of | 
nfluence over the populace.” Voytek was so consoled at 
that moment that nothing could trouble him. 


Even this did not trouble him, that the horses when 
they came to the forest slackened their pace altogther, | 
though the road there was better, and then walking to one | 
side, the beasts turned over the sleigh into the ditch. He 


Woke, it is true, but did not understand well what had 
happened. 

Marysia began to push him. 

“ Voytek !” 

“Why art thou croaking ?” 

“ The sleigh is turned over.” 

“A glass?” asked Voytek, and went to sleep for good. 

lhe little girl sat by the sleigh, crouching down as best | 


she could, and remained there. But her face was soon 
1, so she began to push the sleeping man again. 
“ Voytek 1" 


Hi gave no answer. 


“ Voytek, I want to go to the house.” 

“ Voytek, I'll walk there.” 

At last she started. It seemed to her that Leschyntsi 
very near. She knew the road, too, for she had | 

walked to church over it every Sunday with her mother. | 

But now she had to go alone. In spite of the thaw the | 


' 


And after a while again : 


Was 


|sound against the branches and twigs. 
| only noise. 


be obeyed and respected accordingly.” 


| Marysia, turning her eyes to the dark forest, could see 
| tree-trunks very far away outlined distinctly, black, motion. 
| less, on the white ground; and she saw clearly also snow- 


In the forest 
there was a certain 
the child. 


from it drops of water were trickling, striking with faint 


immense calm, which gave solace to 


On the branches was thick, frozen snow, and 


But that was the 
All else around was still, white, silent, dumb. 
The wind was not blowing. The snowy branches were 
not stirring with the slightest movement. Everything was 
sleeping in the trance of winter. It might seem that the 
snowy covering on the earth, and the whole silent and 
shrouded forest, with the pale clouds in the heavens, were 
all a kind of white, lifeless unity. So it is in time of thaw. 
Marysia was the only living thing, moving like a little 
black speck amid these silent greatnesses. Kind, honest 
forest! Those drops which the thawing ice let down were 
tears, perhaps, over the orphan. The trees are so large, 
but also so compassionate, above the little creature. See, 


she is alone, so weak and poor, in the snow, in the night, 


|in the forest, wading along trustfully, as if there was no 


danger. 

The clear night seems to care for her. When some- 
thing so weak and helpless yields itself, trusts so perfectly 
in enormous power, there is a certain sweetness in the act. 
The girl 


The heav 5 


In that way all may be left to the will of God. 
walked 


boots which were too large hindered her; her small feet 


rather long and was wearied at last. 
were going up and down in them continually. It was hard 
to drag out such big boots from the snow. Besides, she 
could not move her hands freely, for in one of them, closed 
rigidly, she held with all her strength those ten grosches 
which Kulik had given her. She feared to drop them in 


the snow. She began at times to cry aloud, and then she 


stopped suddenly, as if wishing to know if some one had 


heard her. Yes, the forest had heard her! 


ry 


The thawin 


g 
Besides, 


ice sounded monotonously and somewhat sadly. 


maybe someone else had heard her. The child went more 


and more slowly. Could she go astray? How ? The 


| road, like a white broad winding ribbon stretches into the 


distance, lies well marked between two walls of dark trees. 
An unconquerable drowsiness seized the little girl. 

She stepped aside and sat down under a tree, The 
lids dropped over her eyes. After a time she thought 
that her mother was coming to her along the white road 
Still, the child 
Who? A yamyol. 
Hadn’t old Kulik told her that a yamyol was above her ? 


from the graveyard. No one was coming. 


felt certain that someone must come. 


Marysia knew what a yamyol is. In her mother’s cottage 


| there was one painted with a shield in his hand and with 


wings. He would come, surely. Somehow the ice began 


to sound more loudly. Maybe that is the noise of his 


wings, scattering drops more abundantly. Stop! Some 
one is coming really; the snow, though soft, sounds clearly ; 
steps are coming, and coming quietly but quickly. The 
child raises her sleepy eyelids with confidence. 

“ What is that?” 


Looking at the little girl intently is a gray three- 


|cornered face, with ears standing upright—ugly, terrible ! 


GENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM. 


BY GEORGE F. HOAR. 


But what can be said which shall be adequate to the 


| worth of him who was the originator, inspirer, leader and 


guide of the Ohio settlement from the time when he first 


tevolution until 
Ohio took her place in the Union as a free state, in the 


conceived it in the closing days of the 


summer of 1803? Every one of that honorable company 


| would have felt it as a personal wrong had he been told that 


the foremost honors of this occasion would not be given to 
Rufus Putnam. Lossing calls him “the Father of Ohio.” 
‘ Lo) 

3urnet says “he was regarded as their principal chief and 


leader.” 


of the Ohio Company, in Boston, November 21, 1787, “to | 


The agents of the 


|company, when they voted in 1789 “ that the 7th of April 


be forever observed as a public festival,” speak of it as 


| «the day when General Putnam commenced the settlement 
) 


in this country.” Harris dedicates the documents collected 
in his appendix to Rufus Putnam, “the founder and father 
of the state.” 


pattern and after Washington’s own heart; of the blood 


He was aman after Washington’s own 


and near kindred of Israel Putnam, the man who “ dared | 


to lead where any man dared to follow.” 
Sutton, Massachusetts, April 9, 1730. 


He was born in 
Like so many of the 


|ablest men of his time, he was his own teacher. His 


passion for knowledge, especially mathematics and engi- 


neering, overcame the obstacle of early poverty. He was 


a veteran of the old French war, where his adventures 


sound like one of Cooper’s romances. He was made 


He was chosen the superintendent at the meeting | 
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Lieutenant-Colonei of a Worcester county regiment 
at the outbreak of the Revolution and joined the camp at 
Cambridge just after the battle of Lexington. 


as an engineer was soon disclosed. 


His genius 
He was, as Washing- 
ton expressly and repeatedly certified, the ablest engineer 
officer of the war, whether American or Frenchman. He 
was soon called by a council of generals and field officers 
to direct the construction of a large part of the works on 
which the position of the army besieging Boston depended. 
He told Washington he had never read a word on that 
branch of science. But the chieftain would take no denial. 
lie performed his task to the entire satisfaction of his 
commander, and was soon ordered to superintend the 
defenses of Providence and Newport. 

One evening in the winter of 1776 Putnam was invited 
to dine at headquarters. Washington detained him after 
the company had departed to consult him about an attack 
on Boston. ‘The general preferred an entrenchment on 
Dorchester Heights, which would compel Howe to attack 
him and risk another Bunker Hill engagement with a dif- 
ferent result, to marching his own troops over the ice to 
storm the town. But the ground was frozen to a great 
depth and resisted the pick-axe like solid rock. Putnam 
was ordered to consider the matter, and if he could find 
any way to execute Washington’s plans to report at once, 
He himself best tells the story of the accident—we may 
almost say the miracle—by which the deliverance of Massa- 
chusetts from the foreign invader, a veteran British army 
eleven thousand strong, was wrought by the instrumentality 
of the millwright’s apprentice : 

“| left headquarters in company with another gentle- 
man, and on our way came by General Heath's. I had no 
thoughts of calling until I came against his door, and then 
I said, ‘ Let us call on General Heath,’ to which he agreed, 
I had no other motive but to pay my respects to the gen- 
eral, While there, | cast my eye on a book which lay on 
the table, lettered on the back ‘Muller's Field Engineer.’ 
I immediately requested the general to lend it tome. He 
denied me. I repeated my request. Ile again refused, 
I then told him that 
he must recollect that he was one who, at Roxbury, ina 


and told me he never lent his books. 


measure compelled me to undertake a business, which, at 
the time, | confessed | never had read a word about, and 
that he must let me have the book. After some more 
excuses on his part and close pressing on mine I| obtained 
the loan of it.” 

In looking at the table of contents his eye was caught 
by the word ‘chandelier,’ a new word to him. He read 
carefully the description and soon had _ his plan ready. 
The chandeliers were made of stout timbers, ten feet long, 
into which were framed posts five feet high and five feet 
apart, placed on the ground in parallel lines and the open 
spaces filled in with bundles of facines, strongly picketed 
together, thus forming a movable parapet of wood instead 
of earth, as heretofore done. The men were immediately 
set to work in the adjacent apple orchard and woodlands 
cutting and bundling up the facines and carrying them 
with the chandeliers on to the ground selected for the 
work. They were put in their place in a single night. 

When the sun went down on Boston on the 4th of 
March Washington was at Cambridge, and Dorchester 
Heights as nature or the husbandman had left them in the 
autumn. When Sir William Howe rubbed his eyes on the 
morning of the 5th he saw through the heavy mist the 
entrenchments, on which, he said, the rebels had done more 
work in a night than his whole army would have done in 
amonth. He wrote to Lord Dartmouth that it must have 
been the employment of at least twelve thousand men. 
His own effective force, including seamen, was but about 
eleven thousand. 
fit for duty. 


Washington had but fourteen thousand 
“Some of our officers,” said the Annual 
Burke was the writer— 
“ acknowledged that the expedition with which these works 
were thrown up, with their 





| Register—I suppose Edmund 


sudden and unexpected 


appearance, recalled to their minds the wonderful stories 


of enchantment and invisible agency which are so frequent 


lin the Eastern Romances.”” Howe was a man of spirit. 


He took the prompt resolution to attempt to dislodge the 
Americans the next night before their works were made 
impregnable. Earl Percy, who had learned something of 
Yankee quality at Bunker Hill and Lexington, was to 
command the assault. But the Power that dispersed the 
| Armada baffled all the plans of the British general. There 
|came “a dreadful storm at night,” which made it im possi- 
| ble to cross the bay until the American works were per- 
fected. 
We take no leaf from the pure chaplet of Washington’s 
| fame when we say that the success of the first great mili- 
| tary operation of the Revolution was due to Rufus Putnam. 
| The Americans, under Israel Putnam, marched into Boston, 
drums beating and colors flying. The veteran British 
| army, aided by a strong naval force, soldier and sailor, 
| Englishman and Tory, sick and well, bag and baggage, got 
|out of Boston before the strategy of Washington, the 
engineering of Putnam and the courage of the despised 
and untried yeoman, from whose leaders they withheld the 
usual titles of military respect. “It resembled,” said 
Burke, “more the emigratiun of a nation than the break- 
ing up of a camp.” 
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PAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST. 


Thou drear companion of the slow night-hours, 
Thou sharpener of the soul! Long, long had I 
Waged weary combat with thee, though my ery 

? Of anguish only cheered thy mocking powers, 


As through the years we strove: no respite ours, 

Till, lo! one day each breathed victorious sigh, 

The master thou of my mortality, 

But master who beneath my spirit cowers 

Its slave forever. Now fast friends are we, 

My vanquished victor Pain, and much | owe 

To thy stern feliowship: through thee I see 

With quickened sense all things both high and low, 
For knowing all that I can never be, 

Tutored by thee, all wider life I know. 


The Century. 


LITERATURE. 


LILLIAN Moreis AND OTHER STORIES By Henryk Sienkie 


wicx. ‘Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. 

Because the writers of short stories on the continent 
take themselves seriously, their work is, in the long run, 
more to one’s taste than the work of English tellers of lit- 
tle tales. The Europeans, especially the Slavs, have 


deemed the short story fit to be used in expressing ideas. 
The English have been prone to set it apart as fit only for 
the presentation of episodes, and when they have chosen 
things in have 


to deal with serious it, they 


part been either effusive or unsympathetic. It is pleasant, 


once in a while, to perceive behind a melancholy story, the 


author, in a deprecatory attitude as though he were say- 


ing: “ This is Fate; [ am not to blame,” but an author 


who is always shrugging his shoulders and turning out his | 


palm’s is not always a delightful person. 


hand an author who gushes; who for the 


into ‘ Society ’ 


ever society man, ¢ 


readers to weep nice, morbid happy tears, turns murder- | 


ous ruffians into guardian angels watching over starving 


children, such an author is always unpleasant. 


doubts,there is the great Mr. Kipling who does not do them, 


and, if he did, would do them so well that we should all be 


pleased and no one would be disgusted. But, in general, 


short stories in English have been either inartistic or tri- 
vial; things to be deplored or things to be forgotten. 


Whereas there is a vein of seriousness in the 


You find 
ora Pole writing about Fate, but you do not 


tinguished from the masses of the insignificant. 
a Russian 


find him quizzing, as it were through his monocle, after | 


the manner of the Decadents, the victims of fate, nor do 
you find him in maudlin ecstasies of sympathy for the un- 
worthy. 

The Slav is always serious ; sometimes he is too serious 
Doubtless that is because he finds so much in the condi- 
tions of life—chiefly of peasant life—around him to be | 


serious about. Tolstoi’s short tales are sombre as an Arctic | 


storm-cloud ; Doistoivsky is sombre ; 
humor enough, turns sober when he comes to write about 
the Russian peasants. There is nothing less cheering than 
his pictures of drunken Cossacks and perhaps there has 
never been written a gloomier tale than Yamyol, which 
Tar CoMMONWEALTH reprints this week. 

The author treats superstitution savagely ; this tale of his | 
makes you shudder, but you do not call him a brute, for 
you feel both his sincerity and the justice of his cause. 
And never was direct blow at superstition more skilfully 


as well as more forcibly delivered. Up to the last sen- 


tence Sienkiewicx bas been carefully feinting, to throw one | 


off one’s guard, so the stroke when it does come is astound- 
ing. 

Yamyol is one of four short stories by the great Pole, 
which have been translated into English by Jermiah Cur- 
tin and, bound rather effectively in white and brown, all | 
published by Little, Brown and Co. The 
at times too literal: the foreign idiom—whether from 


English idiom evidently does not express the Polish 
thought. Mrs. Wister’s dictum to the effect that a trans- 
lator should be before all else a master of his own language 
was evidently unknown to Mr. Curtin. But that is a small 
matter; there is plenty of good in the tales as they stand. 
Two of them are concerned with our own country: the 
author visited California once. One is a sad, sweet, yet 
not over sweet nor over sad story of the loves of a Boston | 
maiden and a Polish Hercules; the leader of a train of | 
emigrants in the gold-fever times. The maid loves and_ 
starves to death, and you feel the agony of the husband all! 


for the most | 


And on the other | 
sake of getting | 
draws society heroes more glorious than was | 


. . . ' 
yr, for the sake of causing impressionable 


That there | 
are writers of short tales who do not do these things no one 


tales of the | 
» . ' 
Europeans, especially of the Slavs, whereby they are dis- | 


Pushkin’s light-heart- 
edness is not rollicking; Sienkiewicx, a Pole, who has | 


translation is | 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH 


the more because it does not burst forth effiusively. 
The other American tale is a humorous story; the 
humor is not that of a dilettante; in fact you do not per- 
ceive the author’s personality at all, except in the sarcastic 
passages. 
You lay down these stories, as you do all the works of 
Sienkiewicx, feeling that you have been in the company of 








HENRYK SIENKIEWICX. 
(Copyright, Little, Brown & Co.) 


an artist ; a man who strives for the best, whose thoughts 


| . . 
| are great, and who is so thoroughly a master of the techni- 
| que of expression that only upon examination do you see 
how his effects are produced. 

AtBpert WuHite Vorse. 


| DAnvVis Fouks 


By Koland E. 
Mifflin & Co 


Robinson. Boston: Houghton, 


Danvis Folks is a very faithful and interesting study 
philology, its author having put into imperishable form the 
dialect and 
half 


| 
become 


idioms of certain 


back, 


almost obsolete. 


New England districts, a 


century in which at 


this time, the dialect has 
Not only this, but there is here 
an interesting study of the manners and customs, the cute_ 
ness and shrewdness of the Yankee. 


number 


The sketches, which 
some twenty-six, were written from time to time 
and have pleased many a patron of the magazines in which 
they first appeared, and in their collected form they are a 
pleasing addition to the local literature of our New Eng- 
land states. 


Gran’ther Hill’s Pa’tridge is a neat little hunting 
sketch, in which the native shrewdness of the old man de- 


| spite his failing years and faculties is neatly portrayed and 


| also the kindly feelings of the younger generations towards 


his failings. Other articles treat of sports, The Haunting 
of the Wolf, Going Fishing, The First Fox and the like, 
which serve to illustrate these amusements of our farmers. 
A natural sketch is The Raising Bee, which is so drawn to 
the life that one can almost see the hugh bents rise into po- 
| sition under the combined influence of sturdy arms and 
pike-poles, and the plates and braces and purlins and raft- 
ers assembling themselves so rapidly that the erection of 
This sketch 
it would seem can hardly have the age that is assigned to 
| the others, for rum at raisings is the recollection of an old 
|man of to-day, rather than of an old man of sixty years 
j;ago. But on the other hand, there were no doughnuts, 
| that mainstay of the country housewife’s 


| the huge skeleton seems almost like a dream. 


pantry, and this 
| suggests that the sketch is not strictly of the present. 

Mr. Robinson’s work is neat and clean, each of his lit- 
| tle articles 


illustrate some phase of our country districts, 


|many of them being already 


civilized out of existence 
| through the influence of that great reformer, the daily 
| paper, and they will serve admirably to while away the 
Jeisure hour and to recall to their readers the memories of 


happy vaeations with the country people of New England. 


the | 
French or Polish—has been sometimes turned directly into | 
English, where it means nothing, and at other times the | 


cCa@urR D'ALENE. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Mifflin & Co. 


THE CHASE OF Satnt-CasTIN: and Other Stories of The New 


World. By Mary Hartwell Vatherwood. Bost i 
Mifflin & Co. on: Houghton. 


The first of these, like the same author’s Led-Horse 
Claim, is a clever story of the western mining-camps. Its 
situations turn upon the labor strife between Union and 
non-Union miners in 1892, which form the sombre back- 
| ground of a bright lovers’ comedy. 


Boston : Houghton, 


doubts and fears and mutual questionings is raveled out at 
last, and beautifully tied into a firm true lovers’ knot—the 
, best sort of a Union, after all. 


Their usual coil of | 


| and i in the legacy of his papers, we have a treasu 
There is a thread of serious | the mind and soul. 
purpose running through the book, an attempt to show in 
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dramatic fashion what wrongs to personal libe arty are often 
wrought under the honest seeming of labor organi, 
Artistically, the first two or three chapters are 
indeed that the rest proves somewhat disappointi: 
in a few strong places. 
beginning, 


ation, 
80 ve TY good 
& €xcens 
These plac es, as at t 
Mike Morierty, the her 
comrade, and preserver is on the stage. He 


are where 


furr 


large share of rich Hibernian humor, and is the moc, 


tinctly faithful characterization in the story. T) 


tive writing, whether of scenery or action, is ¢) 


done; but the 


love-passages are over-sentim 


abrupt, a fault that mars a story that otherwise 


and true to stirring life among the breezy 





| mountains by which it was inspired. 

It seems fitting that the new volume of M ur 
| Catherwood’s short stories should lie with ( cur d's 
on the table; for its human figures also move an 


civilized surroundings, the Canadian America of | 


Euglish dispute. Some of the stories are con: 
slight personal cord, but their scenes shift fr: 
banks of the 
Lawrence at Quebee and far northw 
Sault Ste. Marie. There is no 


cur d’ Alene, 


shore of 
| broad St. 
the 


Acadia and the Peno 





turbulent 
jraciness here, as in C 
| fresh 
Ihe Chase of Saint-Castin is a charming idy 
'and he 
( man-wolf ), gives wierd but pathetic g 
French 


Gaspard’s superstitious fears ; 


but Galli 


as if drawn straight from Acadia’s moi} 


stockade; and the next, Beauport | G 


Him pses 
rous 


officer’s love-sorrow, set over 


scilne while 


between, untouched by the distress of seignior 


The Mill 


use of two events of th 


walk a pair of happy lovers. at Pet ( 


| Wolfe's make 


Cove, 
i» 
| siege of Quebec. It 


dramatic 
is a fortunate choice, we! 
| The very names of Montcalm and Wolfe are red 
heroic the 


delights of Abraham, was death in the hour of victor, 


romance ; for fate of one, as he cha: ged the 


of the other, who fell in its 
umph over both death and 


defense, a brave heart’ 
Mont: m 


blood dripping 


loss, for as 
wounded back through the gates, 


saddle, he answered faintly, to the soldiers pressed about 


him, “ Jt is nothing, it is nothing. Don’t be troubled { 
}me, my children.” ‘This writer never fails to be eff 
jas in other sketches of the same volume—The \\ r 
Phe Kidnapped Bride, and Pontiac's Lookout. 1 


of her imagination is like an eagle’s, and he: 
| like the But all the 


a woman's, made universal. 


beat of wings. time her sympathy is 
If her battle pictures seen 
their vivid lights are mellowed Ly visions 


She 


terrific, 


love and pity. has the distinction of reserve 


Her literary touch is light but powerful, and 


rare 
powerl 

Telling no superfluous details, she tells 
enough, and every line is 


because so light. 


luminous, since every phrase is 


a picture. 








From BLOMIDON To SmMoKy. By Frank Bolles. 


A Friorma Sketcu-Boox. By Bradford Torrey. Bost 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A couple of years ago Houghton, Mifflin & Co. int: 
duced to the book world almost simultaneously, the sketches 
of two students of nature, Mr. Frank Bolles and Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey, men akin to each other in their appreciation 
of the beauties which surround us in the fields and forests 


To-day, two other volumes by the same authors are give! 
to us by the same publishers. 
With the passing away of Mr. Bolles, the world lost a 


patient and enthusiastic observer, one who delighted 
Nature, in the woods, the mountains and the brooks 
animated things, and who could, with rare skill set / 
his observations for the benefit of others. The woods a 
forests of the White Mountains, in their summer and their 
winter aspects, 
Middlesex Fells own home, and in his later 
sketches, he had enlarged his field of observation. The 
present volume is entitled, From Blomidon to Smoky 
Four ot the sketches are new and the 


were almost as familiar to him as the 


near his 


others have 
recently appeared in our magazines. 

The beauties of Nova Scotia give the keynote to t 
or four of the papers, the first of which gives title to tl 
book. Ingonish by Land and Sea and the Hon 
Glooscap treat of other phases of the Scotland of the New 
World, which, were it anything else but 
of Greater Britain,’ would have long ago been reticulated 


“a sleepy ( 


with railroads and stippled with hotels. 
Our friends and his, the birds, have suggested the 

| succeeding papers, The Humming-Birds of Chocorua, that 
haunt of the author, the minute by minute notes of Lis 
| little captive sapsuckers, The August Birds of (ap 
| Breton, The Birds of Yule-Tide, The Chimney Swallow 
and the sombre owl—all charming sketches of bird life 
| The world can ill afford to lose such men as Mr. Bolles, 
for they bring nature nearer to us all, showing us throug! 
| trained eyes what we might never have seen for ourse!ves 





Mr. Torrey’s work, entitled A Florida Sketch-Book, 








































tiend of the | birds, and here and there, among the 
4 erangers, he finds a familiar feathered traveller 

3 »north. He is a student of many other things and 
arming way of presenting his thoughts and exper- 
Ys He rambles through the flat-woods at Jackson- 
4 entering into strife with the scion of a Spanish 
4 who like the other ragged men-of-all-work in that 

1 had a pedigree, and was ever ready to maintain 
q -e and arms. The author wanders pleasantly with 
; the beach at Draytonia or follows the lazy flow of 
Pa y Hilleborengs, scraping acquaintance with the 
Leos a the thrushes, or discourses about the old sugar 


i. 
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ly charming. He introduces us to a different coun- 
different scenery, with a different people of whom 


He, like Mr. Bolles, 





x and 
ents many neat delineations. 
ore 


. New Smyrna, which saith the legend, was built as 
: : 





yehapel by ¢ imbus ; and like the good traveller that he 
» Mr. Torrey finds himself in accommodating mood and 
a . every suggestion that the natives care to offer. 
. oper St. John’s, Tallahassee, the St. Augustine road 
* » Murat homestead all are presented to us through 
mm of Mr. Torrey’s imagination, and with him as 
tip, we may enjoy a charming and inexpensive trip to 
a sny interesting southern places. 
reachers and educators will find in the memoir of 
sry Mortimer an interesting and instructive story, full of 
. g t to them in their especial province. The 
' which has been prepared with conscientious care 
Vinerva Brace Norton, is entitled, A True Teacher, 
Vary Mortimer, A Memoir, and is given to the world by 
‘ shing firm, Fleming H. Revell Company of New 
Yok. Asa teacher in Christian education, Mary Morti- 


ser bas had no superior, awakening in the women of her 
iva sense of their duties and responsibilities without 
gring to their thoughts too much bias towards the modern 
wtions of their rights and privileges. 

The volume naturally divides itself into three portions, 
a calm 


ber early years and education, her life-work and 


mtrospect. English by birth, she came early to this coun- 
ty and whenever opportunity was afforded, she worked 
ewaiily to gain for herself an educat on. Despite the 
pot adverse conditions of health, she began her teaching 

, collegiate institution in New York state, removing 
wer to Illinois and still later taking prominent part in the 
Milwaukee College, having met Miss Catherine Beecher, 


shose acquaintance turned her abilities to this particular 


thor The success of this institution and the reverence 
avhich the memory af Mary Mortimer is held by all con 
with it, form a noble memorial to her name. The 


elocational world is indebted to Miss Norton for the kindly 


mi scholarly presentation of this memoir of her friend. 


ss Irene Jerome’s faculty in grouping and interpre- 
ing beautiful thoughts by means of colored and illuminated 
esigns, is most happily revealed in a series of Banners or 


lealets, four in number, each banner consisting of four 


panels attached by dainty ribbons, and beautifully deco- 


med. The Every Day Banner has for its color scheme 
wwe and gold, with the corn flower trailing gracefully from 
jane! to panel and clustering around such thoughts as 


Seldom can the heart be lonely 
If it seeks a lonelier still. 
Warm and rich in coloring, the selection of thought glow- 
mg with its own brightness, a nasturtium vine twining in 
m< out as if to symbolize the thought. 
Happiness is twin—and we have the 
Rest Banne 
tiracts from 


The 
and 


Joy Banner. 
with its wealth of Sweet Pea blossoms 
srowning, Whittier and others ; and What 
Will the Violets Be ? 


» 


+ | th } 
# be the least 


Dr. Gannett’s beautiful lines—will 
attractive of these charming banners. 


To the 


Qere 


of text-books on American 


appears to be no end. 
Racher 


making history 

Almost every professor and 

of history makes it a point to write a text-book, 

Ptifying 
nd 

Bended to sup plement the shortcoming of other books. 

Among rece n 


be United States, by Prof. Allen C. Thomas. 
Tritte . ; 
“el, a8 its author states, with “ the 


“ar'y, accurately and impartially,” 
a nai 


ku 


ive st 
We style that is likely to appeal to the youth of our 


Rhools, 
A feature that will recommend itself to every 
We is a ful} ° 
*4tuil list of references and collateral readings at 
B We | 


head of each chapter. 





flow to Get Well, and How to Keep Well is a book 


\Mblished by the Plymouth Publishing Co., of Boston ) 


Meerein Dr. homas A. Bland, President of the Eclectic Med- 
tal Scciety of the 


u 
Medicines is all wrong. 


its existence by explaining that the book was 


t contributions to the subject is a History of 
It was 
aim of giving facts 
and he has attained 
Although the book will not strike one as pos- 
hy extraordinary merits it has a simple and attrac- 


District of Columbia, sets forth his belief 
tha the present tice I : f y 
practice among physicians of giving poisons 
It is Dr. Bland’s opinion that 
“Manical’ medicines, as Lobelia, Dandelion, Skunk Cab- 


bage, ete., are more efficacious than the poisons which have 
been used in the past. Mercury is 
Bland’s. He gives a chapter to prescriptions and treat- 
ment in certain diseases, and several chapters to exhorta- 


an abhorrence of Dr. 


not to eat unsuitable 
The 


in 


tion to mankind to live properly, 
food nor drink bad water nor breathe impure air. 
author lays down his doctrine clearly ; he is fearless 


defence of his position. 








NOTES. 
Mr. William H. 


world taking photographs. 


Rau of Philadelphia goes about the 
He has the knack of discover. 
ing the best presentations of all subjects; often they are 
presentations which have not appealed to other photo. 
Mr. 
quite fresh in effect. 


graphers, and thus Rau’s pictures of old things are 
He has published a catalogue of 
some fifteen or twenty thousand negatives which he has on 
hand, and from which he will make prints or lecture slides 
or enlargements to fill orders. The negatives cover every 
ssubject, photographs of scenery, of people, of pictures, of 


ships, of buildings. |The catalogue is finely i’lustrated. 


The Autumn announcement of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


appears as full, apparently, as in past years. Perhaps the 


books have been more carefully selected than usual, be- 
cause of the hard times. The names of new works of im- 
portance are thick. Mr. Aldrich’s Unguarded Gates, Mr. 


Men of 


Professor 


the American 


The Life of Francis Power Cobbe, 


Cary’s George William Curtis, in 
Letter Series, 
Child’s collection of English and Scottish popular ballads, 
the History Series, Mrs. 


in New England in early years, Mr. 


Continental Earle’s works on life 
John Fiske’s excellent 
School History of this country, Miss Lucretia Hale’s books 
Mr. Merwin’s Principles of Equity and Equity Pleading, 
Mr. Pickard’s biography of Whittier, 
Mr. 
| Childhood in Literature and Art, and the Thoreau Letter, 


Miss Kepplier’s es- 
says, Stedman’s Victorian Authology, Mr. Scudder’s 
are among the works ready for publication or already is 
sued. 
Walter Camp, author of American Football, and Auto- 
of Athletics for Yale 
another book, entitled Football Facts and 
the Harpers announce for 


crat University, has prepared 
Figures, which 
early publication, and which 
embodies the results of careful and painstaking inquiries 
as to the effects of football upon the physique and charac- 
is not the slightest doubt that Mr. 


aks, 


ter of players. There 
Camp knows whereof he s): 
The last volume of Mr. Maclay’s important History 
of the United States Navy 
by the Appletons. 
Civil War. 


Professor Goldwin Smith has thought deeper about us 


is to be issued immediately 


It is devoted chiefly, of course to the 


than have others. He scouts the criticisms of Stead and 
These writers do not know 
Even grant- 
not in them that 
It is in the country, and the 


otbers upon American traits. 
America, says Professor Smith in substance. 
ing that they knew the great cities, it is 
the sinews of the people lie. 
country towns. 

Roberts Bros. announce George Egerton’s melancholy 
little book, Discords, and also A Child of the Age by 
Francis Adams. 

The Appletons are almost ready with The Lilac Sun- 
S. R. Crockett’s latest work. 
with send forth Dr. Conan Doyle’s Round the Red Lamp. 

Mr. Howeils says in a recent interview: “ I do 


I am likely 
I feel that I want to get right up in my 


bonnet, Also they will forth- 


not go 
to church because the sermons to hear make 
me antagonistic. 
seat and refute, then and there, many of the dogmas and 
arguments of the so-called Christian life.” 

The splendid Maurice Leloir edition of Dumas’s Three 
Musketeers is to be issued immediately by D. Appleton & 
Company in connection with French and English pub- 
This edition de luxe presents the actual illustra- 
tions printed from the original blocks. 


lishers. 


Another contribution to French history is the Empress 
This 
of a series entitled The Secret of an 


Eugénie, announced by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
is the first volume 
Empire, by Pierre de Lano, and is reprinted from the 
seventh French edition. These memoirs are said to be 
gossipy but not scandalous, and are based upon new facts 
Dodd, Mead & Company, announce also 
an edition of Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, the Colored Folks, by 
Marietta Halley—who is of course Josiah Allen’s Wife, 


and A House in Bloomsburg, a novel by Mrs. Oliphant. 


and documents. 
Samatha Among 
A volume of stories of medical life by Conan Doyle is 


announced in England for October, with the title, Round 
the Red Lamp. 


No poet or novelist has done more for his favorite 
haunt than S. Baring Gould has done for his beloved 
Devonshire. Dodd, Mead & Company are to be the pub- 


lishers of a new novel by this author, entitled Kitty Alone, 
in which he has surpassed his former work in presenting 


into three classes : 
are few 


and landscape, permeated with the force and pathos and 
grim humor of which the author is capable. 


According to London Truth the public may be divided 
Those who read and remember ; they 
Those who read and forget; they many. 
The original 


are 


Those who do not read; most. 


writer of to-day belongs to the first, and he writes for the 


they are 


others. 


Arthur Reed Kimball, of the Waterbury American, has 
Itisa 
popular account of the life and work of Edward Murphy, 


written a book on the Blue Ribbon movement. 
the present head of the movement, and of his father, the 
of it. It will be illustrated and will shortly be 


published by Dodd, Mead & Cempany. 


founder 


now that Mr. 
Barrie has shown them the possibilities in the local color 
The 


The Scotchmen are flocking to the pen, 


latest writer to finish off some stories 
islan MacLaren. Dodd & Mead publish them collected 
the tithe Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. Dodd, 
Mead & Company also have ready a book of timely inter- 


of their land. 
under 


est on China. The author, Chester Holcombe, spent six- 
teen years in China in an official position for the United 
States. 
The 


the cavalry service, an 


United States Government has taken, for use in 
of Mr. 


Snaffle and Spur, a treatise in training 


edition Edward L. Ander- 
son’s book, Curb, 
horses for use in the saddle. 


by Little, 


The book is published 


srown & Co. 
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Itis a pity that in Sowing the Wind the dramatist has 
been unable to adjust the magnificent ethical and dramatic 
materials of his subject in a form that will more satisfac- 
torily meet dramatic requirements, The lesson the play | 
teaches is so enormously bigger than the play itself, and | 
the situations in the play drive home the lessons with such | 
electrical effect, that after all the play itself becomes a} 
secondary and almost lost sight of consideration. 
; On the other | 


In one | 
way this is a big compliment to the author. 
hand, one would like to have seen a play, great in absolute | 
conformation to the requirements of dramatic construction, 
teaching a so really great lesson. 

Every time I go tothe theatre I thank my fortune that 


mine is the happiness to take delight in what I see, un- 


cramped by instinct to pick out what is wrong. The 


critical faculty so often degenerates into an inability to 
submit the mind to the emotional influence of the play, | 
because the mind is not to be satisfied unless critically | 
some fault can be found to ‘ offset all.” But even one with 
the happy blessing of enjoying everything at the theatre 
cannot escape chagrin when a play so electrical ethically 
balks dramatically. | 

The end of the first act, for instance. The curtain is 
brought down by a ‘situation’ that is really humbug, 


because the value of the situation is gained by the sug 


gestion it gives that perhaps the father is dead as he lies | 
on the stage; and as the second act progresses it trans 
pires that such a suggestion is not one of, the dramatic | 
links of the play at all. There, too, is the end of the play. | 
Rosamund has just said, out of her sad conviction, that the 
objection made to her marriage with Ned Annesley is as 
insurmountable and as undeniable, now that the father con- 
sents to the marriage, as it was while the father forbade 
the marriage therefor. She knows with a woman's sad 
conviction that though the father and son condone—nay, 
even respect her—she is none the less the fatherless child 
of a woman whose career cannot be adjusted to the stand. 
ards of society, and that these facts will subject her as the 
wife of Annesley to comment that she has no right to inflict 
upon her husband. One cannot spare the speech out of 
the play ; it has its great value in the moral aspect of the 
play; but, dramatically, since Rosamund has thus ex- 
pressed herself, she is stultified by withdrawing her re- 
fusal when Mr. Brabazon confesses her his own daughter. 
Potent, significant, all-sufficient as this may be to the three 
concerned, it in no way affects the situation as Rosamund 
had just stated it; she is stilla child with no legal father ; 
her mother is still the unfortunate and notorious woman ; 
the world has as much to talk of as before, and the more 
fun doing it, because the Brabazon scandal will be revived. 
If the world’s talking was, as Rosamund had said, an in 
surmountable and inevitable barrier to her marriage, the 
barrier is still there, and should still be insurmountable 
and inevitable. But, after all, this is only chagrin that so 
magnificent a lesson as the play teaches should have a 
balky mount. The rider, however, outruns the steed— 
and much honor to Mr. Grundy. 

Sweet Mary Hampton has the rare faculty of endowing 
her heroines with virtue without making them either 
mawkish or aggressive. She puts a gentle, human. woman 
heart into the woman she plays, always. She has the 
faculty of never allowing her role to seem to assert a right 
for herself. 


faculty of suggesting an individuality so securely poised in 


I know of no one but Modjeska who has this 
its own gentle dignity that assertion is never either neces- 
sary or possible. I know of absolutely no young actress | 
who could meet the tremendous third act of Sowing the 
Wind, and rise to the speech that almost brought even a 
matinée house off its feet, and do it by driving home the 
terrible truth of the words she utters and their wrenching 
of her own soul, without the faintest trace of bitterness or 
of attack upon the man before her. 





This is the side of acting that most of you really do not | 
know how to see, much less appreciate. But, believe me, | 
though no actress with any degree of experience could | 
make this magnificent speech ineffective, [ know of no 
young actress except the gentle Mary Hampton who could 
attain the full dramatic and ethical effect of the scene, and | 
yet present Rosamund in aspect so true to the high standard 
of womanly power and gentleness. She gave us this same 
suggestion of high womanhood in her Agatha at the 
Museum; hers is a greater triumph now, because Rosamund | 
wakes to power of passion and despair that Agatha never 
knew, and her poise of womanhood never wavers. 

Do you know—across the aisle from me there were two | 


people, simply dressed as sanely bred looking folk, whom | a 


to look at you would call ladies; and they were consumed 
with what seemed to be genuine and almost irrepressible | 
amusement all during the great scene. They laughed so 
that their well-bred sense of the impropriety of making 
themselves conspicuous was really in alarm. It was not 
hysterical laughter—one could understand that perhaps— | 


but was genuine appreciation of some comic aspect the | 


| Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Col. 


| that threshold in the company. 
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ituation o1 the acting sertatel to them. When you 
realize that it is sometimes in the power of even one person 
of that sort in an audience to put a high-strung house into 
a disorganized hysterical condition, and that thereby the 
scene may be ruined and the players put to acute mental 


|and physical anguish of humiliation and terror, then you 


will realize that there ought to be a law about who is 
admitted to a play. 

Oh, there ought, indeed! There are laws about people 
who would go into the Art Museum and fling low-bred 
peanut-shells at the pictures! Well! there are people 
who go to the theatre who have nothing in their heads or 
hearts but—peanut shells; and there ought to be a law 
about them too—and policemen. 

SHERIDAN. 


THE OLD PUTNAM HOUSE. 


MEETING FOR ITS PRESERVATION HELD AT RUTLAND 
OCTOBER 20. 

Much interest has been felt, among the members of the 
Anerican Antiquarian Society and the Worcester Society 
of Antiquity, in the preservation of the house of Rufus 
Putnam, in Rutland. On Saturday last, a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered there, to see the house and 


to form plans for saving it as a memorial. Among those 


i present were: Gen. Francis A. Walker, Edwin D. Mead, 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Archibald M. Howe and wife, 


| Mr. and Mrs. Fewkes, Mr. W. D. MecCrackan, Mr. Ellis 


Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Swan, and others from 
Boston. Senator Hoar rg” wife, Hon. Stephen Salisbury‘ 
. B. Stoddard, Rev. Dr. Merri- 
man, Rev. Fr. Conaty, aa S. Baldwin, B. W. Potter, 
Nathaniel Paine, Stephen C. Earle, Jerome Marble, E. F. 
Thompson, O. B. Hadwen, Dwight Lawton, A. P. Rugg, 
Mrs. George Bullock, Miss Kinnicutt, Mrs. Oliver K. Earle, 
and others from Worcester, and Senator Ledyard Bill of 
Paxton. 

A perfect autumn day added to the pleasure of the 
visitors and the morning was spent in a visit to the house, 
which had been thrown open for inspection. It is an 
excellent example of the house of a century and a half ago. 
It was built for Col. John Murray, a famous Tory in his 
day and a man of a great weight and influence through the 
province. When he followed the British army to Halifax, 
the house was confiscated and became at the close of the 
war the property of Rufus Putnam. Here, as Senator 
Hoar said, “the town constable planned an empire ;” and 
from here the emigration to the Ohio set out. 

Dinner was served to the party at the Muschopawge 
House, and before leaving the tables an organization was 
effected by the election of Senator Hoar as chairman, Mr. 
A. P. Rugg as secretary, and Gen. Francis A. Walker as 
treasurer. 

The Congregational church was well filled by an assem- 
bly of the people of the town and the company of visitors, 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. Senator Hoar took the 
chair and addressed the assembly in a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. Hoar said that the name of Rufus Putnam had not 
been made as familiar in the popular history as some 
others. Josiah Quincy's death in Boston Harbor, as he 
returned from England, James Otis’s death from a stroke 
of lightning, Warren’s death at Bunker Hill, in each 
instance made them immortal. Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock were made famous, if by nothing else, because 
But Rufus 
Putnam, whose work is second to that of Washington 
alone, to whom it is due that the United States is not now 
a slave-holding empire, is not mentioned as they are in his- 
tory. Mr. Hoar then briefly sketched some of the critical 
periods of Putnam’s life. 


George II | exempted them from his anmesty. 


He covered the same ground 
which he passed over in his address at Marietta, which the 
reader will find in another column of THe Common- 
WEALTH. He then passed to describe the night, the criti- 
cal night, when, in company with Cutler, he drew up the 
plan of the Ohio Company. This plan was drawn up i 
}the house which the persons in the audience had es 
visiting. 


After describing the meeting—which is supposed to 


|have lasted all night, in which the articles of agreement 


were drawn, Mr. Hoar said : The fate of America went over 


There is not a night in 
human history so pregnant with human fate as that night 


; when those two officers held their counsel in this simple 
house. 


Is there any place in Europe to which memories 
as holy cling? Is there a name in history clothed with a 
prouder honor than belongs to him to whom it is true 
to-day that; from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the sun this morning did not 


| rise—as that sun will not shine until he set this evening— 


upon a land where the shackles of a slave are found! It 
is the monument of that deed that you are asked to pre- 
serve for the admiration of your children. 

Mr. Hoar then called upon Rev. T. J. Conaty of Wor- 





cester, who said, in brief: I came here to Je arn and ™ 
d no: 

teach, to listen and not to speak, for I must confee, 

ignorance of the details of the life of him 


deeds and patriotic life you are gathered her: 


0m 





whose bras 
ave 


* to » pal 
I will say I am not unacquainted with the g a a , , 
that underlie the fabric of government reared f 
Putnam and such men as Putnam, whose }» 
made it possible for men to find liberty apo 
My dear friend O'Reilly has been cited fee 


the Puriian, but it is well to remember that ('p 


refugee from tyranny and found here the }jher, 
him in his native land. He valued liberty beean. 
fered for it, and he regarded the stern and sty dy Por 


as men who planted the seed of civil and religions KE: 


and made it possible for men to enijov the } 
Their hard and 


government. narrow faith w 


dence of an intense belief in God, whil 


as f 
heir sturdy 
uncompromising attitude to tyranny commended 
all lovers of liberty. Monuments like this o 


should stand point the lesson of unselfish par 
where all men may come to learn how me: 
They should be beacon lights to enlighten me: 
to one another, shrines of freedom where fre: 
toleration of one another's views; wher 
the foundations of our great social fa 
who felt this nation was destined to be the 
men who loved God and loved libs rty, al 
according to their best conscience. Puts 
he stood for all we prize in self-govern: 
memory should be dear to every American Wi 
Americans to honor him who helped to 
to be proud of, who labored to keep fron 
of human slavery, a man of the people, wh 
was to have the people trusted to govern themselyes 
am grateful for the invitation to be here, and | trust ow ( 
Americanism will be stronger and purer for the momeny ' 
spent in this home of a brave and true free: 

Mr. Hoar then called upon Mr. B. W. Potter of ¥ 
cester, the president of the Worcester Society of Ant 
This Society has taken a cordial interest in the pr 
for the preservation of this memorial, and Mr. Pott 
the preservation of the house in a short address 
that different plans had been proposed as 
ment for holding a permanent title to the | 
Society of Antiquity had been spoken of as a 
Antiquarian Society, and the new board 
Public Reservations. It was evidently 
meeting that it would be best to confick 
raised to the society formed under the 
State. 

Dr. Hale 


me as if the day had dawned when Massachuse 


poses to show some interest in her children ar 


was then introduced. He said: It seems 


chiidren, in what she has achieved for th 
world. We boast of Lexington and Concord and Bunker 
Hill, but we have a curious facility at forgetting w 
outside our own lines. It is nearly forty years s 
French gentleman, who had been sent out to stud 
schools by the French government, said to m 
where I| found that the schools are taught by 

ants of Massachusetts and the inhabitants of C 
There is not known in the rest of the world sucha 
history as that two provinces shall send out the tea 
for the whole nation. But [ have come to Massachus 
and there are no statistics of it, and nobody cares a 
And it was literally true. 

I had the honor, with Mr. Hoar and Mr. May 
appointed by the government of Massachusetts t 
sent them at Marietta, at their centennial! celebrat 
do not dare say how many of the public men of Massa 
setts were perfectly indifferent to the fact 
Marietta and Ohio and the Northwest. Bone of our 
blood of our blood, we sent them there; but ; 
care anything about it. But when we got to Marietta * 


began to understand; we saw how grateful Ohio ¥%® 


that we creaie 


the mother at whose breast she had sucked. Fro 

»| ginning of the day till ten o’clock at night, speaker 
speaker held a crowded audience of Ohio yeomen, 4 ! 
spoke in praise of Massachusetts. 

It was my fortune, a little earlier than that,‘ 
good-by to a gentleman high in the confidence of the 
peror of Russia, who had been living in differ: 
this country for four or five years, preparing repor 
the home government. He said, “ Do you know where * 
the best place on earth to live, for an honest m4 * 
wants to live rightly?” I said, “ Yes, Worcester (ou! 
He shook his head ; “ No,” said he, “ Worcester ‘ 
old. I would have him go to a large town or a s™4 
in the state of Ohio.” “Yes,” I said, “ that ist 
thing; they are our children, born of our blood = ** 
then he went on in his philosophical way to 54) 
have made their institutions; their roads are made, ‘ 
hospitals are made ; their colleges are made. 
ever hungry in Ohio. You are within seven 4 
last sheet of music that was published in 
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within six days of the last bit of science that was developed | 


, London.” That is the verdict of an savenpliched | 
| 
| 


eholar as to what you did the day you sent Rufus Put- 
sam to plant the banner of liberty in that western soil. 
Now is it not worth while to preserve some such memo- 


his ? We 


we do not want to look backward only, but to look | 


want to commemorate more than the | 


ward. We want to show that we hold dear the eternal 


of truth and honor and freedom which have 


stablished themselves there and have established them- | 


vives forever and forever. And if it be our good fortune | 


at re, where the rivers flow to the east and to the west | 
n the crown and heart of Massachusetts—this New 
i farmer’s home can be preserved as the birthplace 

berty, in the name of freedom let us preserve that 
memorial for mankind ! 

In Germany, they took me up to the top of a high bluff 
which overlooks the upper branches of the Danube, where 
istic sovereign had determined to build a monument 
and enough the of all He had 
ed the Parthenon of Greece, and had called it the 

the hall of the holy—the hall of those who have 
And here of 
- _of that queen, of this poet, of that philosopher, in 
rt Valhalla. 
tamong the homes of New Englanders, as you see 


he 


for fame Crermany. 


Germany. was the statue this 


But you cannot help thinking, as 


w simple is the in which such a man is born to the 


yme 
ervi f God, that there is a more noble Valhalla than such 
arble (nd that is the home of a New Eng- 

who goes out to do his duty when his country calls, 


back to his farm when his country does not need 


vice, but who is always ready to hear her call again- 
if ves to the glory of God and to enjoy him forever. 
Valhalla of Worcester 
to include the monuments of the valor of the men 


et us make this our Valhalla, the 
County. 
Do not 
s be forever looking back on what our fathers did, but 


who looked forward to the freedom of mankind. 


is look forward to what our children and our children’s 
ildren shall do. 
| 
Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
| 


And souls are ripened in our northern sky 
Then Rev. Dr. Merriman of Worcester 


words in confirmation of what had been said. 


said a few 


On motion of Mr Archibald Howe cf Cambridge, the 
inted Mr. Potter, Mr. Mead and Mr. Howe, as | 

A permanent committee to raise funds, and to transfer the | 
perty, when it could be obtained, to the Trustees of | 
Reservations. | 


When General Walker was called upon, he said good-| 
edly that, as treasurer of the fund, he preferred to 
he 


rvest that the time he should have occupied be used for | 


see the subscription for the fund started; and would 


passing round a subscription paper. This was done with 


such success that it was intimated, when the meeting broke 
that more than a thousand dollars had been subscribed. 
Mr. Mead made the last address. He evidently con- | 
lensed it more closely than the audience would have been | 
glad to have had him. He pointed out the remarkable 
nterest which George Washington took in this work, and 
the close moral support which be gave to Rufus Putnam, | 
n such a way as made it clear that to Washington at least, | 

he knew anything of men, Putnam was one of the 
rs of our time. We do not attempt any full report 
Mr. Mead’s speech, in the hope that we may be able to | 
it, at length, from his own pen. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eade 


present 


- ~e “ " | 
Such was the auspicious beginning of the movement for | 


prese] 


noblest which was ever led from Massachu- 
setts. We hope that wide circulation will be given to the 


nr } 


edings of the meeting, and that all public-spirited 


enterprises 


in the Northwestern Ordinance, will 


e committee in its patriotic plans. 


is contained 
assist th 


Educational Art Exhibition. 


The week November 3-10 will see an art exhibit here 
Boston of a most unique and interesting sort. 

Art Students’ Association, the New England Confer- 
we of Educational Workers and the Public Sehool Art 
eague have for several months been working in joint 
committee on a list of pictures and casts suitable for the 
ation of public school rooms of various grades. They 
ve given impartial attention to the artistic, the educa- 
na and the practical considerations involved in such an 
lertaking, and have agreed upon a series of art examples 
—while not professing to include everything that is 
able for school room decoration—is quite comprehen- 
ve in scope and includes none but desirable subjects well 


er 





treated. The exhibit—which will be held in Allston Hall, 
at the Grundmann Studios on Clarendon St.—is to consist 
‘the pictures and casts selected by the joint committee 
of the these organizations named. A fully descriptive 


atalogue will be obtainable at the hall. 

The exhibit will be free on Saturdays. It will be 
opened Saturday November 3, at 10.30, with literary 
xercises in which the chairman of the joint committee, 
Mrs. H. W. Chapin, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Edward S. 
Morse and others will make short addresses. 

The growing interest in school room decoration which 
‘snow felt by teachers, artists and the more intelligent 
“lass of the public ensures this novel exhibit a pronounced 
success, 


_ Berlitz School of Languages, 


PgRALr URS 


| mences Sept. 12, 1894. 


| year of this well-established School 
| equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
| modelled after the best Parisian Schools. 


| attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. 


| University companies. 
| for college entrance examinations in the fall. 
| on application. 


| country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
| paratory schools in this country.”— J. G. 
| THE ART 
ving for posterity a fit memorial of one of the} 


who have seen the result of the charter of freedom j 


The Bos- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


“EDUCATIONAL. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
and for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics taught laboratory 
work. Instruction is given Sloyd. Military 
Drill for 593 Boylston Street, Copley Square 


are 
in 


by 
There 1s 


boys. 


| J NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 

Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music | 





Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient | 


and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc 
DIRECTORS 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8s. DEVEREUX 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SOBROOL,. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
now open. Superior in 


Full courses in Draw 

ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
Deco 
free ac- 
Five hundred 
For 


rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Five Arts. 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. 


circulars address as above. 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Joard and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
Refined home. Summer school fitting 
Register sent 
Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 


Teaches all specialists. 


“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 


oo Prang Art Educational Papers. 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


IDEA IN EDUCATION 


AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE, 
By JOHN 8. CLARK 
Price ® cents. 
For full information in regard to these and other publ 


cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
New York. Chicago. 


46 Washington St. 
Boston. 
pesivars Tutoring. 

A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
private families. Teachers of more t/:an 
Coaching for College a specialty. Ter s 


| ematics. 
board in hotel or 
ten years’ experience. 
reasonable. Address. 


ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


A= ERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
| Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 
Posse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal! School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


22 Irvington St.. Boston, Maas. 


_ Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 

Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 

Careful Training. Home Influences. 








K ENYON Military Academy, 

GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efliciency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata. 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farnis or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 

Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


pall Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


(YOLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 

The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 

NorEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H, THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Seviliia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 
ete. For programme, address 

‘Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900 


of Yale 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 
OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. re 


i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 


4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 

graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 

work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of ite methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
lllustrated catalogue free. 


BROAD 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home Schoo! for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) : excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 








JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master, 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. S&c., Principal 
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rior silk thread, and 
stitched. 
The coloring must be absolutely fast, and | 








Perfect 
Glove. 


A Perfect Glove must be manufactured ex- 


clusively from the finest selected stock, so cut | 
that it will fit neatly and retain its shape | 
until worn out. 


It must further be strongly sewed with supe 
carefully ribbed or 


not liable to wear white. 
We know that the 


DUCHI SSI oi Ephraim Flint, the veteran lawyer of 


| Dover, Me., 
fined by a country justice of the peace for 


Glove completely fulfils 

and we therefore designate 
glove,” and ask for a trial order. 
Send for price list. 


Chandler & bo. 


=e ST., BOSTON. 


it*‘a perfect 


- Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of al! kinda, 






















its “soft finish, 


colors. is also in 
high favor for Knit 
ting. It is much 
used for Mittens, 
Stockings and other 
articles of wearing 
apparel, 
size No, 300 (coarse) 
measures 150 yards, 
and a ball of No 
» 00 (fine} Meas 
ures 250 yards, 
) Look for the brand 
Florence if you 
want an economical 
: silk at a popular price, 

“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 Is 
now ready Subjects’ Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs, Knitting. Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers, 
embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH SILK. 

Bend 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mall you 
the book —96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK ae 18 Summer St., medesccniaka Mass. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
Bros. 
New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 


L. B. EXINER, 
of Fifth Avenue, 


of Exiner 


Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 
Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 
Avoid a reaction after vacation. 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 


Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street, 


Room 4, - - Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, 
and Paralysis successfully treated 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES .... 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
issued at the old life rate premium. 


ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 


licies. 
ive 
sur er and paid- 


Diprate, 


amphiets, rates and values for any age sent 


ee bmn plication to the Company's Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 


these requirements, | 


contempt of court in telling the 
| too bluntly what he thought of one of his 
| dec isions. Mr. 
“ All right,” 
my pocket 


to the words, he 


this silk, on account of 
strict 
purity and durable 


One ball of 


Indigestion 


Boston, Mass. 


$23,204, 162.58 
21,537,527.35 


$1,666,635.23 


policies are 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
up insurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 
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AMONG THE WAVING CORN. 


BY CLAUDIA THARIN. 
Down in the fields the tasseled corn 
Flutters its ribbons green, 
That cast a tangled web about 
Of shifting shade and sheen. 


The timid cornflower doffs its hood 
And shows its azure eyes, 

That open on this wondrous world 
In tremulous surprise. 


Off somewhere, in adjacent woods, 
A little brooklet trills, 

Of purple shades and leafy bow’ rs. 
Among the distant hills. 


The bold and flaunting poppy holds 
Its crimson goblet high, 
To tempt with sweet and drowsy wines 
The bee and butterfly. 
Good Housekeepnig. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


who died recently, was once 
magistrate 


Flint was not taken aback. 


has written fifty books, is deeply versed in 
mediaeval myths and legends, and at the 
same time is in sympathy with modern life 
and progress. He is sixty years old, and 
lives in the beautiful old Elizabethan 
Manor House at Lew Frenchard, where the 
Gould family have lived ever since the days 
of James I. 
Miss Helen 
one of the 


Gladstone has been made 
governors of the Fifeshire 
County schools. 

‘A Modern Portia’ was the title applied 
by Lord Elmy, vice-chancellor of the Royal 
University of Ireland, when he presented 
Miss Frances Helena Gray for her doctor’s 
with the Behold, 
learned doctor of the law, but lately come 
from Padua!” 


degree, exclamation “ 
Only one other woman in 
Great Britain is entitled to add the magic 
letters of LL. D. to her name, and she, also, 
is an Irish woman, born in Belfast. 

Next month the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Gibbon, the 
will be commemorated 


Edward historian, 


by the Royal His- 
torical Society of Great Britain. 


There will 
also be a special exhibition at the British 





he said, “1 have got a note in 


against you which I have been 


trying to collect for the last ten years, and 


I'll inderse the fine on it. I never expected 


to get that much,” and, suiting the action 


made the indorsement. 

Philadelphia 
soldier of the 
can beat a record of sixty battles, President 


“If,” says the 
“there is any old 


Record, 


war who 


*. Platt, of the Survivors’ Associa- 
tion of the 6th United States Cavalry, who 
owns up to that number, would like to meet 
him. Mr. Platt enlisted on August 6, 1861, 
and, though engaged in so many fights, in 


George ( 


fourteen of which he was dispatch courier 
for General Sheridan, he 
scratch. 
he passed unscathed were 
Fredericksburg, Station, the 
Spottsylvania and 


Brandy 


derness, many others 


equally severe. He now pursues the peace- 
ful avocation of a contractor.” 

Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, the of the 
Confederate General, is the prince ipal of the 
diocesan school for girls in Staunton, Va. 

It is calculated that in 1965 salth of 
the Rothschils will have increased from 
$2,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000. All this 
wealth has been built up since the battle of 
Waterloo. 


widow 


the we 


M. de Lapparent, the French geologist, 
estimates that all mountains will be worn 
down to the level of the surrounding plain 
in 4,500,000 years. 

A remarkable 
from in Galicia, 


family has been heard 
Austria. A mother, aged 
48, a daugter, aged 33, and a granddaugter, 
aged 16, all presented their husbands with 
childrer on the same day. 


Miss Mabel W. Dillingham, who died the 
other day at Calhoun, Ala., was one of the 
principals of the Calhoun Colored School 
in thattown. Previously she had been for 
several years a teacher in the Hampton In- 
stitute under General Armstrong. A visitor 
to the school recently said that the influence 
of Miss Dillingham over her pupils, their 
confidence in her and affection for her and 
the perfect sympathy between them and 
her was a beautiful sight. It was as much 
a martyrdom for her to go among these 
poor, ignorant colored people of the Black 
Belt as to go into the heart of Africa among 
the blacks there and seek to extend to them | 
the benefits of civilization, 
given her life in the service. 

M. Blouét, whom every one knows as 
Max O'Rell, will sail from England on the | 
31st of this month for his fourth American 
lecturing tour. 

The Hon. C. W. Fletcher, Mayor of 
Sioux City and also a Presbyterian elder, is 
closing every gambling den and disorderly 
house in that city. 

The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, the 
author of the popular hymn, Onward 
Christian Soldier, is'at once a country par- 


and she has 


son, a country squire, a lord of the manor, | 


a sermon writer, a student of comparative 





religion, a popular novelist and a poet. He 


pulled out the note and | 


never received a | 
Among the battles through which | 
Malvern Hill, | 
Wil- | 


Museum of the portraits, manuscripts and 


with 350 other daring soldiers volunteered 
to lead the way. Besides encounter 
destructive fire from sharpsho ters, the 
enemy loaded shells with short-time 
and rolled them down the works wit! terr 
ble effect. Of the few who survived 4, 
assault the lieutenant was one, a: a 


ng a 


Tuses 


+ 


ne Was 





relics of Gibbon. 


Prof. Oscar O. H. Carter has formulated 
|} a rule by which to tell where not to bore for 
| oil and gas His principal criterion is the 
condition of the rocks. If they be flat and 
continuous, there may be some hope ; but 
if badly dislocated and fractured, money 
spent in sinking wells is thrown away. 


Samuel Josephs, a Democratic politician 
of Philadeldhia, and the author of the 
Democratic 


campaign ** Grover, 


more 


song, 


Grover, four years of Grover; out 
they go, in we go, then we'll be in clover,” 
is suffering from a cancerous growth of the 


eyelids. 





He is widely known and esteemed 
|in Philadalphia. 
| Ex-Se¢ retary William C. Whitney has 
leased and taken possession of the 
try residence of Stanley Mortimer 
| bury, L. L, 


coun- 
, at West- 
for a term of five years. 


The Japenese Sisaburi, Mikonbata, who | 
life of the Czarewitch of Russia | 
when in Japan in 1891, has been declared | 
exempt from service in the present war by | 
the Mikado. Mikonbata draws a pension | 
of $600 a year from the Russian govern- 
ment. 


saved the 


France 
claims descent from one of the Bourbon 
princes, who went to Algiers at the time of 
Louis XIV. He 
Bougle, in Algeria. 

Notwithstanding his rough and unsoci- 
able character—few persons have seen him 
smile, much less laugh—Verdi, the great | 
composer, is very charitable. Numerous | 


him. 


The late Professor Swing had a curious 
fad for collecting revolvers and bowie- 


weapons in his study. 
The death of Baron Mundy, the philan- 
thropist of Vienna, has caused great sorrow 


him one of her best friends. She never 
failed to visit Mundy when in or near 
Vienna, and declares that he was one of the 
noblest men who ever lived. The Baron 
| Spent $20,000 in caring for the wounded 
| Frenchmen in 1870-71. 





ver his list of religions, but could findoo n 
pigeon-hole for Christianity, and as the 
man was neither a Catholic, nor a member 


great struggle. 


A German journalist who visited Bis- 
marck recently says that the ex-Chancellor 
has aged very much in the last few months. 


low that it is hard to understand him. 





George M. Stockman of Philadelphia 
| has just received from Congress a medal of 
/honor for gallantry in leading the forlorn 
hope in the assault upon Vicksburg, May 
22, 1863. “He was then,” says The Phila- 
delphia Record, “a young lieutenant, and 


The latest pretender to the throne of | 
is Mohammed-ben-Bourbon. He | 


is a cattle dealer at | 


philanthropical works, and in particular the | 
hospital at Bussetto, owe their existence to | 


knives, and had a large cabinet of these | 


to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who considered | 


of a Protestant denomination, there was a | 


|He eats with difficulty, can hardly hold | 
himself erect, and speaks only in a tone so} 


seriously wounded. The remains of «4, 
others were exposed within the Confeder od 
lines for several days until they were} " 
under the protection of a flag of t; 
Detectives Needed Here. 

Superintendent Charles Ainge. of ; 
National Detective Bureau, | — 
Ind., announces that two or thr te 
and trustworthy men are needed jp + 
county to act as private detectives yna.. 
his instructions. Experienc. wna 
is not necessary to success. H, te 
large criminal paper and will se: “ 
full particulars, which will expla A 
may enter the profession by ad 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

There is more catarrh in this 
the country than all other diseas 
gether, and until the last few . 
supposed to be incurable. | 9 
many years doctors pronoun : 
disease, and prescribed local r . 
'by constantly failing to cur ' 
treatment, pronounced it incura 
has proven catarrh to be a c 
disease and therefore require scons 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, if 
tured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Ty O 
is the only constitutional cure o 
ket. It is taken internally in 
ten drops to a teaspoonful. It acts 
}on the blood and mucuous surfaces of th 
system. They offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
culars and testimonials. Address 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
RA Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

FOR OVE FIFTY YEARS 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP has bee 
used by millions of mothers for their childrer 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five «ents 4 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WiysLow 


| SOOTHING SyRup. 


JOHN H. Pray 
«SONS & 60. 


| Our Stock of 
Oriental Carpets 





| and Rugs 
The Persian 


Indian and Anti 


Is very large. 


| Turkish, 
| 


Carpets were 


lected by 


personally se- 
our 
in the East, 
count are all 


represencative 
and on that ac- 


choice and le- 
| sirable color and style. 
| Yr . ° , 
We are not offering yobs 


We shall make 





auction lots. 

a special reduction in price at 

this time to move our stock 

and we would invite al! at 

tending purchasers to in- 
| spect the same before buy- 
| ing, assuring them that the) 

can 

SAVE MONEY 

And yet obtain correct sty 
and effects. ; 
Daghestan Rugs, from 
| to .$10 each. 
Special reductions in Eng- 
| lish Wiltons and Brussels. 

Extra good values. 


dohn th Pray, Sons & bo, 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
65 Washington Street, 
Opp. Boylston St. 






























LIAM WOODWARD, 





py wil 


« | wait (though the wild years are 


win thee with riches alone? 
he springtime, ah! blythe 


= 
- 
= 
@ 
a 
& 
o 
& 
~~ 


how dare a poor suitor ven 


ofa heartis nor silver nor 


aw weaponsare stock and deben 


warrants love is 


ver nt stamp 


met while the wood 


n we 
eeping, 
ere more in the w orld than 
had Lever the keeping 


| the last of our days. 


pe, kindly eyes, wand’ring 


have touched still must 


were sient my memory 


and lasp you 


Temple Bar 


RD OF THE THREE 


DYNAMOS. 


eA 


Cc. WELI 
Fron Pall Mall Budget 

ttendant of the three dynamos 

rattled at Camberwell, and 

tt railway going, came out 

re, and his name 


was james 


vas a practical electrician, 
red-haired 


doubted 


sky, a heavy 
teeth. He 


iccepte d Dalton’s atomic 


at 


read Shakespeare and 
: chemistry. His helper 
ast. and hi 


sterious | his 


was beyond ethnol- 
ips, more negroid than 
‘ gh his hair was curly 


had 


brown 


r 4 rizzy, and nose a 


his 
er, his 


skin 
j 


k, and the 


was 
whites of his 


W His broad cheek bones 


\ gave his face something 
erine \ His head, too, was 
low and narrow at the 


brain had 


und in the reverse mode to a European’s. 
ire 


been twisted 


f statu and still shorter of 
‘mush. In conversation he made numer- 
known marketable 


S ot no 
frequent words were carved 
to heraldic grotesqueness. 
lucidate his religious be- 
eS uly after whisky 
superstition. 


lectured 

Azuma-zi, 

rked the discussion of his gods, 
was kicked for it. 


€ dynamos with their en- 


The two that have 
e beginning are small 
The 


s made a reasonable noise: 


° 1 
rwell, 


S + 


S; the larger one was new 
mmed over the drums, every 
and 
churned steadily, whoo! 
etween their poles. One 
foundations and kept the 

But 


brushes buzzed 


he 
til 


ir 


the big dynamo 
noises altogether with 

n core, which somehow 
ronwork humming. The 
sitor’s head real with the 
rob of the engines, the 


pig 
> 


wheels, the spinning 
casional spittings of the 
all the deep, unceasing, 
5 te of the big dynamo. This last 
an engineering point of view 

w« Azuma-zi accounted it unto 
ightiness and pride. 

ered a theological lecture 

oe fe big machine soon after 
coo cam ; He had to shout to be 
‘2 _ Gin. “Look at that,” said 
ya; where ’S your ’eathen idol to 
‘And Azuma-zi looked. 


ova 

































































Fora 
was inaudible, and then 






ot Holr 





helps pay twelve per cent on the ordinary 
shares,” said Holroyd, “and that’s some- 
thing like an idol!” 

Holroyd was proud of his big dynamo, 
and expatiated upon its size and power to 
Azuma-zi_ until knows what odd 
currents of thought that and the incessant 
whirling and shindy set up within the curly 
black cranium. 


heaven 


Those two smaller dyna- 
mos, Azuma-zi by force of contrast despised ; 
the large one he privately christened the 
Lord of the Dynamos. 
and irregular, but 
Steady. 


They were fretful 


the big dynamo was 


How great it was! How serene 


and easy in its working ! Greater and calmet 


even than the Buddahs he has seen at 


Rangoon, and yet not motionless, but liv 


ing! 
nis 


The great black coils spun, spun, 


and the deep note of its coil steadies the 
whol It affected Azuma.zi queerly 
Azuma-zi was not fond of labor He 
would sit about and watch the Lord of the 
Dynamos while Holroyd went away to per 
suade the yard porter to get whisky, al 
though his proper pla was not the 
namo shed Hut DbDehind the ngines, al 
moreover, tf Holroyd caught him skulku } 
he got hit for it with a rod of sto Op] 
wit ri¢ v« il Oa Sta se tot 
olossus in¢ look Ip at th yreat atl I 
ATK I ning ovel id L here Vas i 
black patch on the band that came round, 
and it pleased him somehow among all the 
clatter to watch this return again and 
again. Odd thoughts spun with the whirl 
of it. Scientific people tell us that savages 


give souls to rocks and and ma- 


hine 


trees a 
is a thousand times more alive than 


And 


tically a savage still; the veneer of civiliza 


a rock or a tree. Azuma-zi was pra¢ 


tion lay no deeper than his slop suit, his | 
j 


bruises and the coal grime on his face and 
His fat} 
ippé d a meteori« 


I 
blood 


hand ver before him had wot 


sh stone: it may be, kin 


had splashed the broad wheels 


, 
dred 


ot 


W 
Juggernaut. 
ive 


| at 


He took every opportunity Holroyd § 
nim yre 


the g 
He pol | 
ished and cleaned it until the metal parts | 
He felt a myst 
He | 


touch its spinning 


of touching and handling 


dynamo that was fascinating him. 


were blinding in the sun. 


in doing this. 


1 


rious sense of service 
would go up to it an 


The 


were all far away. 


coils gently. gods he had worshipped 
The people in London 

hid their gods. 
At last his dim 


tinct, and took shape in thought and acts. 


feelings grew more dis- 
When he came into the shed one morning 
he salaamed to the Lord of the Dynamos, 
and then, when Holroyd was away, he went 
and whispered to the machine that he was 
its servant, and prayed it to have pity on 
As 
did so arare gleam of light came in through 


him and save him from Holroyd. he 
the open archway of the throbbing machine 
shed, and the Lord of the Dynamos, as he 
whirled and roared, was radiant with pale 


gold. Then Azuma-zi knew that his ser- 
vice was acceptable to his Lord. After 
that he did not feel so lonely as he had 


done, and he had indeed been very much 
alone in London. And even when his work 
time was over, which was rare, he loitered 
about the shed. 

Then, the next time Holroyd maltreated 
him, Azuma-zi went presently to the Lord 
of 
seest, O my Lord!” and the angry whirr of 
the machinery to him. 
Thereafter it appeared to him that when- 
ever Holroyd came into the shed a different 


the dynamos and whispered, “ Thou 


seemed answer 


note came into the sounds of the great 
dynamo. “ My Lord bides his time,” said 
Azumaz-zi to himself. ‘“ The iniquity of the 
tool is not yet ripe.” And he waited and 
watched for the day of reckoning. One day 
there was evidence of short circuiting, and 
Holroyd, making an unwary examination— 
it was in the afternoon—gota rather severe 
electric shock. Azuma-zi from behind the 
engine saw him jump off and curse at the 
peccant coil. 

“He is warned,” said Azuma-zi to him- 
self. ‘“ Surely my Lord is very patient.” 

Holroyd had at first initiated his ‘ nigger’ 
into such elementary conceptions of the 
dynamo’s working as would enable him to 
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“ Kill a hundred men. It 
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spun, the rings ran round under the brushes, | 


absence. But when he noticed the manner 
in which Azuma-zi hung about the monster, 
he became suspicious. He dimly perceived 
his assistant was ‘up to something’ and 
connecting him with the anointing of the 
coils with oil that had rotted the varnish in 





one place, he issued an edict, shouted above 
the confusion of the machinery, “ Don’t ’ee 
go nigh that big dynamo any more, Pooh- 
bah, or a'll take thy skin off!” Besides, if 
it pleased Azuma-zi to be near the big ma- 


chine, it was plain sense and decency to 
keep him away from it. 

Azuma-zi obeyed at the time, but later 
he was caught bowing before the Lord of 
the At which Holroyd twisted 
his arm and kicked him as he turned to go 
As Azuma-zi presently stood be- 
hind the engine and glared at the hated 
| Holroyd, the noises of the machinery took 
a new rhythm and sounded like four words 


Dynamos, 


away. 
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pert scarcely noticed Azuma-zi except to ask 
a few questions. Did he see Holroyd kill 
himself? Azuma-zi explained he had been 
out of sight at the engine furnace until he 
heard a difference in the noise from the 
dynamo. It was not a difficult examination, 
being untinctured by suspicion. 

The distorted remains of Holroyd, which 
the electrician removed from the machine, 
were hastily covered by the porter with a 
coffee-stained tablecloth. Somebody, by a 
happy inspiration, fetched a medical man. 
The expert was chiefly anxious to get the 
machine at work again, for seven or eight 
trains had stopped midway in the stuffy 
tunnels of the electric railway. Azuma-zi, 
answering or misunderstanding the ques. 
tions of the people who had by authority 
or imprudence come into the shed, was 
presently sent back to the stoke hole by the 
Of course a crowd 


scientific manager. 


| armature changed, 


in his native tongue 
It 


is hard to say exactly what madness is. 
Azuma 


1; ; } ] 
al al 1 


Whoiti 


was mad. The incessant 


1 up his little store of know- 
and big store of sup rstitious fancy, 


At 





t, into something akin to frenzy. 


to the Dynam 


him, it fil him 


led 


t of exultant emotion. 


with a 


| 
strange tumul 


SHaAGCOWS Were 


the 


Lhe shed was lit with one big arc light that 


alone in shed together 


, when the idea of making Holroyd | being himself an amateur journalist. 
o Fetich was thus | ently the body was carried away, and public 
interest 


collected outside the gates of the yard—a 
crowd, for no known reason, always hovers 
for a day or two near the scene of a sudden 
of the dynamo shed may | death in London—two or three reporters 
‘percolated somehow into the engine shed, 
and one even got to Azuma-zi, but the 
scientific expert cleared them out again, 


Pres- 


departed with it. Azuma-zi 


remained very quietly at his furnace, seeing 


night the two men and their black | over and over again in the coals a figure 
that wriggled violently and became still. 


An hour after the murder, to any one com- 


winked and flickered purple. The shadows | ing into the shed, it would have looked 
lay black behind the dynamos, the ball | exactly as if nothing had happened. Peep- 


valves whirled from light to darkness and | 


mt 
The | 


the engines beat loud and steady. 
world outside seen through the one end of | 


the shed seemed incredibly dim and remote. 


It seemed absolutely silent, too, since the | 
riot of the macl 


iinery drowned every exter 


1 
nal sound. Far away was the black tence 


| 
| 
of the yard with gray shadowy houses | 
behind, and 


above was the deep blue sky | 


und the pale little stars. Azuma-zi suddenly 


walked across the centre of the shed above | 
und | 


went into the shadow by the big dynamo. | 


which the leather bands were running 


Holroyd heard a click and the spin of the | 


“ What are you dewin’ with that switch ?” 
e bawled, in surprise. I told 


I 


you 


“* Haven't 


Then he saw the set expression of Azu 
ma-zi’s eyes as the Asiatic came out of the 
shadow toward him. 
the 
front 


In another moment two 


of 


men 
the 


were 
grappling fiercely in great 
dynamo. 

“ You coffee-headed fool!” gasped Hol- 
royd, with a brown hand at his throat. 
“Keep off those contact rings.” In another 
moment he was tripped and reeling back 
He in- 
stinctively lessened his grip upon his antag- 


upon the Lord of the dynamos, 


onist to save himself from the machine. 


The sent in furious haste 


from the station to find out what had hap- 


messenger 


pened in the dynamo shed, met Azuma-zi 
at the porter’s lodge by the gate. Azumaz-zi 
tried to explain, but the messenger could 
make nothing of the black’s incoherant 
English, and hurried to the shed. The 
all noisily at work, and 
nothing seemed to be disarranged. 


machines were 
There 
was, however, a queer smell of singed hair, 
Then he saw an odd-looking crumpled mass 
clinging to the front of the big dynamo, 
recognized the distorted | 


r 
Dp? 


and, approachin 
remains of Holroyd. 

The man stared and hesitated a moment. 
Then he saw the face and shut his eyes, 
convulsively squeezing the lids together. 
He turned on his heel before he opened 
them, so that he should not see Holroyd 
again, and went out of the shed to get 
advice and help. 

When Azuma-zi saw Holroyd die in the 
grip of the Great Dynamo he had been a 
little scared about the consequences of his | 
act. Yet he felt strangely elated, and knew | 
that the favor of the Lord Dynamo was 
upon him. His plan was already settled 
when he met the man coming from the 
station, and the scientific manager, who 
speedily arrived on the scene, jumped at 








take temporary charge of the shed in his 





the obvious conclusion of suicide. This ex- 


ing presently from his engine room, the 
black saw the Lord Dynamo spin and 
whirl beside his little brothers, and the 
driving wheels were beating round, and the 
the pistons went thud, thud, 
exactly as it had been earlier in the evening. 
After all, from the mechanical point of 
view, it had been a most insignificant inci- 
dent—the mere temporary deflection of a 


steam in 


lcurrent, only now tke slender form and 


slender shadow of the scientific manager 
replaced the sturdy outline of Holroyd 
travelling up and down the lane of light 
upon the vibrating floor under the straps 
between the engines and the donamos. 

“Have I not served my Lord?” said 
Azuma-zi, inaudibly, from his shadow, and 
the note of the great dynamo rang out full 
and clear. As he looked at the big, whirl- 
ing mechanism the strange fascinatisn of it 
that had been a little in abeyance since 
Holroyd’s death resumed its sway. 

Never had Azuma-zi seen a man killed 
so swiftly and pitilessly. The big, hum- 
ming machine had slain its victim without 
wavering for a second from its steady beat- 
ing. It was indeed a mighty god. The 
unconscious scientific manager stood with 
his back to him, scribbling on a piece of 
paper. His shadow lay at the foot of the 
monster. 

“Was the Lord Dynamo still hungry? 
His servant was ready.” 

Azuma-zi made a stealthy step forward, 
then hesitated. The scientific manager 
suddenly stopped writing and walked down 
the shed to the endmost of the dynamos, 
and began to examine the brushes. 

Azuma-zi hesitated, and then slipped 
across noiselessly into the shadow by the 
switch. There he waited. Presently the 
manager’s footsteps could be heard return- 
ing. He stopped in his old position, un- 
conscious of the figure crouching ten feet 
away from him. Then the big dynamo 
suddenly fizzled, and in another moment a 
thick-set figure had sprung out of the dark- 
ness upon him. 

The scientific manager will remember all 
the details of that struggle with the mad 
stoker so long as there is life in him, First 
he was gripped round the body and swung 
toward the big dynamo; then, kicking with 
his knee and forcing his antagonist’s head 
down with his hands, he loosened the grip 
on his waist and swung round away from 
the machine; then the black grasped him 
with his arms again, putting a curly head 
against his chest, and they swayed and 
panted as it seemed for an age or so. Then 
the scientific manager was impelled to 
catch a black ear in his teeth and bite 


furiously. The black yelled hideously, 


ee ee 


ao inet 
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Suddenly they rolled over on’ the floor, and 
the black, who had apparently slipped from 
the vise of the teeth or parted with some 
ear—the scientific manager wondered which 
at the time—tried to throttle him. 
entific manager was making some ineffect- 
ual efforts to claw something with his hands 
and to kick, when the welcome sound of 
quick footsteps sounded on the floor. The 
next moment Azuma-zi had left and 
darted toward the big dynamo. 
a splutter amid the roar. 

The officer of the company, who had en- 
tered, stood staring as Azuma-zi caught the 
naked terminals in his hands, gave one hor- 
rible convulsion, and then hung motionless 
from 
torted. 

“I’m jolly glad you came in when you 
did,” said the scientific 
ting on the floor. 

He looked at the still quivering figure. 
“It is not a nice death to die, apparently 
but it is quick.” 

The ticket collector 
the body. 
sion. 


The sci- 


him 
There was 


the machine, his face violently dis 


manager, still sit 


was still staring at 


He was a man of slow apprehen 


There was a pause. 


The scientific manager got up on his feet 


rather awkwardly. He ran his fingers along 
his collar thoughtfully and moved his head 
to and tro several times. 

“ Poor Holroyd! I see now.” Then almost 
mechanically he went toward the switch in 
the shadow and turned the current into the 
railway circuit again. As he did so the 
singed body loosened its grip upon the 
machine and fell forward on its face. 


So ended prematurely the worship of the 
Dynamo Deity, probably the most short 
ived of all religions. Yet withal it could 
boast a Martyrdom and a Human Sacrifice 


Sunday Newspapers. 


A deputation of newsagents waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, says the 
London Times, to ask his aid in their efforts 
to obtain one day's rest every week. They 
urged that they were compelled to work on 
an average seventeen hours every day in 
the week, all the year round, Sundays not 
excepted. If the Sunday papers were pub- 
lished on Saturday night, containing Satur 
day’s news, the deputation maintained that 
they could supply their customers and have 
the day of rest. They had asked the pub- 
lishers of these papers without avail, and the 
only course open to them was to appeal to 
the public to refuse to buy Sunday papers. 
They appealed to the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations and to the labor lead- 
ers and trade unionists to help them. The 
deputation maintained that there was a 
strong majority of the whole trade of the 
kingdom in favor of the movement. 

The archbishop, in his reply, after ex- 
pressing his sympathy with the views of the 
deputation, said: “The time does not 
appear to have arrived for taking legislative 
action or for making a formal public appeal ; 
before either could meet with success there 
must be at least a strong minority in the 
trade itself. In the meantime no opportu- 
nity should be lost by clergymen or others 
speaking on Sunday observance or the con- 
ditions of labor, of keeping before the 
public the hardships suffered by those who 
work seven very full days in every week. 
When once public opinion is awakened 
upon the subject the remedy is not far off.” 





For Over Fifty Vears 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
wowing. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Djarrhwa. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
ask for, MRS. WINLSOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Free Excursion to Florida. 
Leaving Boston and New York daily. All rai] 
Tickets good to return until May 31, 1895. Fare 
for the round trip from New York to Jackson 
ville, $50, which will be refunded to the person 
buying either estate described in these pages or 
any other Florida estate advertised by 
Chapin’s Farm Agercy,of Boston and St. Aug 
ustine, regardless of the price you may pay for 
the property, The address of the owner of each 
estate will be given on application, with whom 
you may communicate before going, should you 
desire. 3uy tickets in Boston of Waldo A. 
Pearce, New Eng. Agt., 228 Washingion st., 
30oston; in New York of R. D. Carpenter, Gen. 
Agt. 271 Broadway, post-paid by Geo. H. Chapin, 
Herald Building, Boston, or Lyon Building, St. 
Augustine. 


**Vista Del Rio’’ (Over the River.) 


The Charming Aiken Estate, upon which much great 
Money Has Been Expended, Now Offered at a Sacrifice 


beautifully situated onthe St. Sebastian, in 
sight of the Ponce de Leon Hotel; over 100 feet 
water front, boat house, etc.; nearly 13 acres 
filled with fruit gathered from all parts of the 
country ; 7000range trees, sold 150,000 last season ; 
100 peach and fig, 40 Japanese persimmons: also 
lemons, cocoanuts, grape fruit, guavas, 200 grape 
vines; elegant collection of roses, palms, 200 
cacti, magnolias,poncianas, camphor,rubber and 
cinnamon trees, pond of the Egyptian lotus, at 

tractive 2-story house, 7 rooms and bath; rich 
mantles, piazzas and porticos, covered with 
vines; shale 30 x 26, zreen house, hennery, ser 
vants’ quarters, ete., all in good repair Che St 
Sebastian River borders the estate on two sides; 
boat house 26 x 20 reached by plank walk 300 feet 
long; steamers pass within forty feet; oysters 
and clams in unlimited quantity; bass weigh 
ing twenty pounds are caught from the balceny 
of the boat house An ideal Florida home upon 
which upwards of $40,000 has been expended 


The estate is unincumbered, but as the owner 
has decided to sell, a great bargain is offered 
Apply on the premises to Wm. Aiken, St. Aug 


ustine, or to Geo. H. Chapin 


INDIAN RIVER CROVE OFFERED 
AT A LOSS. 


Half mile from Malabar station, bordered by 
the Indian river, comprising ten acres rich ham 
mock land, with artesian or flowing well; con 
taining 500 orange trees, besides lemons, guavas 
and various tropical fruits; new 2 story house, 
built of best Georgia pine, with L, not fully com 
pleted; a beautiful location, and agreat bargain, 
at $3750 — part cash Apply to R. C. Creech 
Bunyan, Fla., or to Geo. H. Chapin 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, ST. AUGUST- 
INE, FLA. 


Rare opportanity ; offered for $20,000 less than 
value; eligibly situated; the most central inthe 
city; overlooks Plaza; always popular; elegant 
ly furnished throughout, and wanting nothing 
expected in a first-class hotel; 3 stories, 56 first 
class rooms, 8 servants’ rooms, parlors, dining 
room, ete., all of good size, attractive lawn with 


rare flowers and shrubs; broad vine covered 
piazzas; modern conveniences; everything in 
cluded D. Tyler, on 


Price $40,000 Apri to€ 
the premises, or to Geo. H. ¢ hapin 
Famous Piedmont Region, 
** Mountain View,”’ 


In the 


the charming estate of Dr. J. H. Maxwell, con 
taining 60 acres—with excellent house stableand 


outbuildings, all in perfect repair beautiful 
grove hight» cultivatecd land. In close prox 
imity to Greenville, a thriving city of 10,000 


people. making it of great perspective value for 
muilding lots. Detailsof Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 


To Exchange for House In or near 
Boston. 


A Florida orange grove. Full particulars post 
paid by Geo. H. Chapin, Boston or St. Augustine. 


Concord Milk and Truck Farm. 
$1000 Worth Asparagus sold in Season—Cuts 100 Tons 
English Hay—Imperative Sale Now redaced to $8500, 


An unprecedented bargain, containing 93 
acres; now keeps 25 cattle; 3 acres asparagus in 
fine condition; 100 fruit trees; omall fruit in 
variety; level, rich, deep loam; very productive; 
easily worked, being free from rocks; substan 
tial old-fashioned 2-story house of 14 rooms, 
sainted and blinded; also house of 8 rooms for 
fom hands; barn 72 x 40 with cellar; wing 30 
feet; shed 30 x 30; beautifully situated, sur 
rounded with shade trees; near the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson place; 18 miles from Boston, 1 
mile from depot. Price $9000; $5000 can remain 
on mortgage for a term of years, if desired, at 5 
per cent. 


**RIVERSIDE.” 

A Charming Country seat on the banks 

of the Concord River. 18 Miles from 
Boston. 


Delightfully situated ; 150 feet above the river: 
within half a mile from the station, and electric 
cars near by; comprising 45 acres, with a front 
age of 75 rods on the main street; wood for open 


cows and pair horses; milk sold at the door; 
choice fruit; 2-story house, 10 rooms and L, + 
light windows: 3 bay windows; barn 56 x 40, 


‘*Littell’s Living Age ** * is in its 202d Volume, 
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Littell's Living Age. 





and only improves as its years 
increase. With rare skill and 
discrimination it culls from 
the foreign periodicals the 
best they offer in prose and 
poetry, and serves up week by 
week a literary repast suited 
to the widest variety of tastes. 
Its fiction is always first-class, 
but it particularly excels in 
finding and presenting inter 
esting and instructive essays 
on historical, biographical and 











of sixt)-four pages eac 


octavo pages of reading matter, yearly, forming 


fires: cuts 50 tons hay with machine: “y 18 


scientific subjects. New 
York Christian Intelligencer. 22 August, 184 
OBSERVE! The Living Age is a 
Weekly Magazine giving fifty. two numbers 

*h,or more than Three 
anda quarter Thousand double column 
four large volumes filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled 
in Quality and Quantity by any other peri 
odical. It presents in convenient form a com 
yilation of the world’s choicest literature, 
Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Compre 
hensiveness and Completeness, and with a fresh 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont § 





ness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by 
no other publication; the ablest essays and 
reviews, the latest results of scientific 
research, biographical sketches,stories 
of travel and exploration, fiction, liter- 
ary criticism and every phase of culture 
and progress in the European world. 


ia medical graduate, wit! 
that patients will recei 





OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each New subscriber Now 
$8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


remitting 





The thirteen weekly issues of THE LIV 
ING AGE, (October, November and Decem- 
ber,) forming an octavo volume of 824 pages) 
together with A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
to either one of the following publications : 





The Cosmopolitan, Ss. S. Times, 
Domestic Monthly, Golden Rule, 
McClure’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
Midland Monthly, Spegfid. (Weekly 
The Etude, Republican, | 
Godey’s eo in N. Y¥. (Wkly) Mail 
American eacher, & Express, 
Boston (Wkly) Transcript, 
N. Y. (Wkly) Post, 

or a 6 mos. 
Magazine. 

Or for $8.25, THe Livinec AcE and Boston 
Commonwealth, will be sent, post-paid, for 
one year, 


subscription to Scribner's 


a year, free of charge. 

Rates for clubbing THe LIivING 
other periodicals sent on application. 
copies 15¢. each. 


LITTELL & CO., 31 
Boston. 


L.E. FLETCHER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


tHE MILLER HAT 


Always on hand a complete line 


AGE with 
Sample 


Bedford St., 


—_ an 
NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


Mackintoshes. 


CUSTON SHIRTS TO MEASURE. 





claphoarded, painted and blinded; split stone 
cellar 4 feet thick; tine hennery, also clap 
boarded and painted; carriage house, shed, etc., 


view; excellent neighbors; good boating and 
fishing; buildings all new within 8 years; great 


6 per cent, 


For A Fraction of Its Value. 


50 miles of fence; hay capacity, 10,000 
dwellings, stables, corrals, blacksmith shop, etc 








only $2.50 an acre; much of it 


close estate. 





The Wells. 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gents. 


13 Bosworth St., & 454 Bromfield St. 


| Herald Building, Boston. 


| Valuable Mississippi 
| 


Plantation. 


| Between New Orleans and Mobile. 200 yards | 
from station: comprising 4000 acres. with vast | 
| quantity of valuable wood and timber: the land | 
| is rolling; free from rocks; particularly adapted | 
to the cultivation of vegetables and small fruit; 


all connected and in perkees repair: charming 
bargain at $8000; $2000 cash ; balance $400 a year | 
Best-equipped ranch in Western country: 33,000 | 


acres, with water rights; river flows through: | 
tons; | 


J. F. MARSH. BOSTON, 


OACHMAN OR GARDENER An 


from  noter i : 
growing and wine making is an important in 
dustry In the neighborhood ; attractive house : 





experi- 

enced coachman and gardener wishes work 

on a gentlemen's place. Handy about any work ) (piazza); stable 40 x 30; laborers 

on a place—inside or out. Temperate and faith- | tenants’ houses and numerous outbuildings; all 

ful. refer to Rey. E. E. Hale, and Mr. John | in good repair. Price $28,000; one-third cash ; 
le. | balance at 6 per cent. 


delightfully situated on tide water, four miles | 
mineral spring and resort; grape | 


| 8 high rooms (12 feet) with 100 feet of of gallery ; | 
> cottages ; | 


| 158 Boylston Street, 


| Opp. the Common. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD pig 


fur Livine AGE is published weekly at $8.00 


Made by 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Go 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber « 
Boston, Mass. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerx 


HOSIERY, etce., 


E. Fletcher & Co. 





Fine Tailoring 
ON A HARD TIME BASIS. 


The fact is this—gentlemen want to dress 
|| as well as ever—and yet times are hard. 
|| We have shaped our policy accordingly ;— 
|| we offer the same choice grade of import 
|| ations and the same high-class work as 
heretofore,— at materially lower figures. 

Our new importations for Fall and 
Winter comprise the finest goods of the 
best Scotch and English makers. Our 20 
years’ experience as importers gives us a 
great advantage in selection and prices. 


Jos. D. Elms. S.C. Northrup. 
CHAMBERS, 
172 Washington St., - 


| 


horse and mule teams and machinery included ; 
worth $100; to} 
The greatest bargain ever offered | 
in America; details of Chapin Farm Agency, | 


Boston. 


- RUPTURE CURE 
FREE 


‘Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St 








Boston, will be glad to accompa 
sonally to the interesting | 
| the city. 
this paper. 
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by BENN PITMAN and JEROME . 
The Phonographic Institute 00 
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BOSTON, Mass, 


" — 
Formerly Tremont Roy Nothin 
’ No 
The longest established and ack 
the most reliable physician in New 
treating all complaints incidenta) »,. 
or single women ; patients » ho cons}: a 
only meet with civility, } secur - 
skilful and successful service. ns 
avoid failure and loss of money 
wish medicines can get the best ky ai rig) 
cal science by writing or calling atom. 
vate accommodations for ents bs “t a 
best in the city ; practitioners wh, : 
private sanatorium or fa o : 
gynecology may recomme etree: » ' 


treatment at moderate ¢ 


Hours 10 to 9. 
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WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 



















and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. Many Save ” 











gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 
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POWDER 


It protects, 


































before going out. 
softens and beautifies the com 
plexion, and then—it is invisi™ 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED it? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL It. 
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local and general, cured 


obesity ’ starvation diet. 
Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


er difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


never to return, without drugs, bands, ol 


«. or opera 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


the bust like honest chest expansion. 


with lack of bust develop- | 
ment, are rapidly improved | 
by this method. 


Sahing deverors 


wo Charge Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE. 


for Consultation. 
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gates of fairy land were open d long | an entire novelty to this citv, but those who 
gh to let the Brownies out, when they | have seen it have no cause to wonder at its 
,and the funny little) success in New York. Lectures on th 
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eS And the dancing of Mabel Clarke,| has been out every night since the run| 
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ll at once begin rehears: . Hill. a play dealing with the modern tion; 3,000 pounds of butter made daily. 
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Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 


We are informed that the Modern Press 
Association wants one two newspape! 
corresponds nts in this county. The work 
is light and can be performed by either 
lady or gentleman. Previous experience is 
not necessary, and some of our young men 
and women and even old men would do 
well to secure such a position, as we under- 
stand it takes only about one fourth of 
your time. For further particulars address 
Modern Press Association, Chicago, II. 


or 


Evenings at 8. 


More Novelties 
Continued Succes ! 


DAN DALY 
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1 | DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELL IT. 
NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 
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BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Fr" 127th to_134th 
Performances This ~ Week, 


Barnet and Thompson’s Musical Fantasy, 


iit, PRINGE 150m 
PRO TEM: 


IRTHFUL 
(first appearance) as ‘“‘JUSTICE,”’ 
How D’Ye Do?"’ 


NEW 


B. FB. KRITI’S THEATRE. 


WEEK OF OCT. 29th. 


THE 3 EUCENES 


PEERLESS AERIAL STARS. 


AND A BIG VAUDEVILLE SHOW, 


TOGETHER WITH 


* Tommy Tompkins 














THE BEAUTIFUL 


LIVING | 
PICTURES 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m,. to 10,30 p.m, 
25¢ 50c. T5c. $1.00 $1.50. 


4 i HOUSE. 
GRAND Ot uR SORES 
1172 to 1194 Washington Street. 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 


Evg’sat8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Telephone 316 Tremont. 


WEEK OCT.i29. 


First 


James Connor Roach 


In the Romantic Irish Drama, 


RORY OF THE HILL. 


Grand Cast Sextette of Singers. 
Magnificent Scenery. 


James O'Neill in ‘‘Tonte Cristo,’’ 
at this Theatre. 





Prices, 35c. 


Time in Boston. 


Next WEEK 
First Time 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


Mr. CHAS. F. 


THE 
OTTON 
om we AINC. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


PALACE THEATRE 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 
Monday, Oct. 29. 


Harry Sefton’s 


EXTRAVAGANZA 
TRAVESTY C0. 


Sunday Eve’g Concert 


10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 








THEATRE 


ATKINSON, Manager. 


Every Evening, 





Prices, 


CASINO BUILDING, 


THE 


641 Tremont &t., 
Boston. 


Grand reproduction of 
the World’s Fair, ~- 
taining a view of the 
picturesque grounds, 
main and state | build- 
ings, city of Chic 

architectural details, 
Midway Plaisance, 
lakes and lagoons of 
real water, mechanical 
effects, excursion 
steamers and trains of 


FAIR cars in motion and 
other interesting ob- 


jects w hich had place at the World’ s Columbian 
ixposition. M agnificent electrical effects at 

night. A descriptive lecture every half hour. 
Opens Saturday; Oct. 6, at7P.M.,daily 

from10A.M.to10P.M. Sundays 2P.M.to 10P.M. 














Admission 50c., Children 25c. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





FOREIGN FADS. 
Mrs Frank Leslie Gossips About the 
Things 8he Saw While on Her 


Summer Vacation in Europe—A 
Dog Paradise and a Horse Inferno. 


f 4.8. 


- T.HAS been my invariable 
and unvarying custom of 
~ late years to spend my 
“osammers in Europe. All 
the joys of sauntering 
through shops and gazing at bargains, 
which less hardworked women can 
spread over an entire year are ii my 
sase crowded into two brief months, and 
possibly the briefness of my holiday so 
intensifies my powers of observation 
that I take more notes in the two 
months aforesaid of the places where I 
idle cheerily than others collect in the 
course of the whole year. Haste invaria 
bly concentrates one’s keener percep- 
tions unless it makes one lose one’s 
head utterly, and, happily for myself, 1 
do not come under the latter category. 
At one time the Mecca of Americans 
was Paris. Thither did our country peo- 
ple flock in large numbers, and therein 
did they expend large sums under the 
lavish regime of the second empire. But 
Paris is no longer what it used to be. 
Prices have gone up, and pleasures have 
departed, and we are used to the repub- 
lied form of government at home, and 
we like an entire change when we go 
abroad, so the inquiring tourists of 
these latter days set sail in the spring- 
time and direct themselves straight to- 
ward London. 

London has a peculiar and decided 
attraction of its own. When the train 
lumbers soleinnly over the roofs of sub- 
urban houses and our nostrils are greet- 
ed by the first whiff of that smoky at- 
mosphere so characteristic of London 
air, the average American feels a dis- 
tinct thrill of pleasure. And when our 
‘*boxes’’ (no one but elephants have 
trunks in England) are piled in an in- 
seoure fashion on top of a ‘‘growler’’ 
(the modern English for a four wheeled 
cab) and we start on our way to a hotel, 
where we know wewill be uncomfortable 
and pay very dearly for that privilege, 
then we feel that we are in the seventh 
heaven of delight, for London in the 
season is a very charming place. 

What strikes one very forcibly is the 
splendid audacity of the inhabitants. 
No London hostess ever dreams in her 
hospitable intents that the weather may 
be unpropitious. When the rain is rain- 
ing every day in that hard and persist- 
ent manner so characteristic of the 
English climate, the blooming English 
matrons will settle down to their writ- 
ing tables and launch invitations to a 
garden party with a coolness that is 
born partly of their belief in their own 
good luck and partly of implicit confi- 
dence in the clerk of the weather. Cer- 
tainly the London garden parties are 
most chariwing functions, the brilliant 
toilets, the multicolored parasols and 
flower decked headgear of the women 
showing most picturesquely against the 
vivid green of the turf and the darker 
verdure of the fine old trees that adorn 
sO many gerdens, even in the heart of 
the great city, for it must be admitted 
that the weather is often considerate 
and refrains from rain for awhile to en- 
able the garden festivity to pass off 
with eclat. The garden party is not a 
function that has much chance of being 
acclimatized in Paris, however. The 
conservative French will have none of 
it. A Frenchwoman likes to show her 
artistically artificial self under the 





supuuead giow OF canaiée nygnot “a 
French hostess who owned a_ su- 
perb garden decided on adopting the 
English fashion and sent forth many 
convocations to afternoon tea and music 
iu the open air, but all the French fe 
male contingemt, with calm decision, re 
fused in a serried phalanx, so she was 
obliged to recall her invitations anid re 
place her afternoon by an evening par 
ty, when the garden was hung with 
Venetian lanterns, and the light was 
most exquisitely subdued and very be- 
coming to the French complexions. 
Anglo-Saxon women, however, brave 
the clear light of day with perfect 
equanimity, and it must be said that 
the lilies and roses of English skins can 
often face the sunlight with impunity 
Another peculiarity of the London 
season, Which is caused by all its dissi 
pations being concentrated into a Jittle 
less than three short months, is that you 
never have time toenjoy anything prop 
erly. You float froma lunch party, from 
which you have to rush at an unseemly 
hour, 80 soon as you rise from table, to 
fo to an afternoon tea, say, in Kensing 
ton, the other end of London, from your 
lunch party. You then proceed to drive, 
ns if scems to yourse!f, forages. If you 
are in a hurry, you are certain to be 
blocked on Piccadilly and waste idle 
moments contemplating the carriage in 
front of you and admiring the force and 
directness of objurgation of which the 
English language is capable when used 
by drivers, You reach your destination, 
you meet some particularly interesting 
people, you are having an extremely 
pleasant time, when the dismal thought 
strikes you that you have made a posi 
tive promise to meet some friends at an 
other reception in a diametrically op 
posite direction, so you drive for more 
untold ages and reach your destination 
at a fiendishly late hour, and by direct 
count compute that you have spent two 
thirds of the afternoon in trying to get 
from plaas to place. Many people make 
sage resoiations to go but to one place 
in an afternoon, but I have yet to know 
of any one who has adhered to that vir 
tuous resolve. Every one in London is 


like poor Joe—they are eternally ‘‘mov- 
ing on’’—and although we mourn loud- 
ly over the necessity and the inevitable 
futigue we never seem inclined to relin- 
quish that habit. 

But, alas! the season in London is 
crowded, fatiguing, delightful and 
brief, and there comes inevitably one 
fine morning when the American who 
has been treated with immense and 
charming hospitality, Mr. Ward Mc- 
Allister to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, realizes that the season is drawing 
to its close. 

There are still things ahead, it is 
true, bet ome is desperately tired, and 
the Goodwood races are approaching, 
which riugs the knell of the London 
guyety. Besides one’s wardrobe is in a 
state of desperate dilapidation. So the 
enterprising tourist sits gloomily and 
gazes at the wreck of her finery and ce 
cides that Paris is the next move, for 
there, like a ship in the drydock, she 
can be quiet and refitted. No sooner said 
than done. Seven hours by rail, au hour 
by sea on that silver streak, the crossing 
of which General Sheridan defined as 
involving a certainty of purgatory and 
a chance of—well, never mipnd—and we 
steam into the city known as the para- 
dise of dogs and the inferno of horses 
Paris and Constantinople are the two 
sities that are supposed to possess the 
maximum of the canine population. 
Certainly they are spoiled and petted in 
Paris, and every one—the porter who 
unloads your luggage, the cabman that 
transports it, the concierge that takes 
in your letters and even the market 
woman who seils fruit on a little bar- 
row—every one you meet has a dog at 
his or her heels. And they are sociable 
auadruveds. too. and though thev are 








usually undisguised and unmitigated 
mongrels m ither they nor their owners 
seem aware of the fact. 

For a very amusing expedition we 
would recommend our readers to go 
to one of tue three canine tailors in 
Paris—two on the Palais Royal and one 
in a side street—where all sorts of dog- 
gish attire is put up for sale. These, of 
course, are for dogs of high degree, and 
the prices were quite as great in pro 
portion as Worth would charge for his 
swellest creations. There was displayed 
to usatraveling ulster in white wool 
for ‘‘mountain wear,’’ with a large 
white hood, under which the pointed 
nose and bright eyes of a black and tan 
appeared with monastic gravity of as- 
pect. Here was a waterproof coat of 
dark blue buttoned along the spine and 
with the four legs incased in the worst- 
ed stocking, finished by tiny water- 
proof shoes. This was for the dog to 
wear in the wet. An extremely swell 
coat was in dark red velvet edged with 
a tiny border of white far and with in 
itials and coronet in gold embroidered 
on the left side. 

Another simple traveling coat was in 
plain dark cloth, closed with a leather 
strap, and the strap was finished by o 
small handle, like a basket, so that your 
pet could be carried as if he were a 
bundle of shawl, which would certain- 
ly be agrave affront to his dignity. This 
coat had a tiny outside pocket, presum- 
ably for a handkerchief. Then there 
were harnesses of all kinds, with a lead 
inyg string to match. One particularly, 
which was charming, was in pale pink 
leather, studded with gold, with a bunch 
of artificial violets as an appropriate 
finish. Then there were hoods to keep 
the sensitive ears of the canine darling 
from cold when he drove out. They 
were very elegant hoods, dark blue 
lined with red being particularly fetch- 
ing. Attached to this and detachable at 
will was a fashionably undulated coach 
man’s cape in the same colors. When 
the cape was on, the forlorn dog looked 
very like a monkey on a hand organ and 
seemed keenly sensitive to the absurdity 
of his own appearance. Then there were 
funny little nightshirts for the favored 
pets that share 
made of the finest cambric, embroidered 
with dark red and with a lace frill 
around the throat, or for traveling in 
red flannel. In this manner one can 
anoint long haired dogs for the improve- 
ment of their coats without soiling my 
lady's embroidered sheets. Some of the 
nightgowns have nightcaps attached 
in case the dog’s ears need treatment. 

The fashionable dog of Paris, the 
handsome and shaggy French poodle, is 
really a very difficult animal to keep in 
order. If he is not neatly clipped every 
month, he is a very shabby creature, 
and his washing is a matter of much 
time and great care. Still in Paris de- 
mand creates supply, and every morn- 
ing in winter a melancholy, monoto- 
nous cry may be heard proceeding up and 
down the principal streets of Paris: 
‘‘Clip your dogs! Here is the clipper!’’ 

In summer the sight is more pictur- 
esque. The dog washer and dog clipper 
installs himself with majesty on the 
banks of the Seine. Thither come his 
regular customers with their respective 
dogs to have them put in good order. 
Prices of course vary. A short haired 
dog can be washed for the modest sum 
of 3 cents, sonp and towel extra, which 
the owner is at liberty to provide. Poo- 
dles, on the other hand, if artistically 
clipped, washed and combed, cost as 
much as 30 cents for the entire opera- 
tion, but after which they emerge vi- 
tions of fluffy and curled loveliness. It 
is a pictaresque sight, if you are sailing 
up the Seine, to watch the proceedings of 
the dog washers, with the buckets 
wherewith they souse their hapless vic- 
tims neatly ranged before them. They 
are painted dark green, these buckets, 
with their owner’s profession in large 
yellow letters upon them. They are 
marked alternately ‘‘washer’’ or ‘‘clip- 
per,’’ and on warm summer afternoons 
all sorts and conditions of dogs sport 
around them—perky water spaniels ana 
Newfoundlands, who, after their bath, 
Bvim vigorously in quest of sticks; 
wretched mongrels, who know what 
awaits them and flee madly, tothe great 
enjoyment of every one but the owner 
and the washer, who have to catch 
them, while a series of howls come 
from a shed in the background, where 
the completed dogs are predicting suffer- 


their owner’s couch 
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Zs ? 
- “4 


/ fA J" 7 be A. 4 


A Novel Photograph Frame, 

Circular frames are 
have been seen for th 
which multiply almost 
can count. The mod 
drawing is the latest ; 
ones, and it is chan 
conjunction with a dear { 

To make it purchase « i 
required shape. Don’t try to econon 
by cutting them yourself. A special jp. 
strument, and a sharp one, is essepti 
Ordinary amateur rulers will never% 
the work well, and the result of sg 
economy is failure as surely as the wat 
is so begun 

After you have selected yonr bank 
purchase ile blue dress linen, whid 

age Aye 
Se) Oy 
Fee ay d - - i" 


< 


you can find at any large dry goods sh 
or, better still, at one devoted to lina 
stuffs. 

On it mark a circle larger than pe 
frame and leave the opening. Tha 
when you have drawn the daisies bal 
them stamped, embroider them in wet 
own dainty white and the linen 2 
est pink. 

Cover the back neatly and paste @ 
two pieces together with strong ps 
leaving only an opening large enougs® 
admit the card. Many persons overba® 
the two parts of a linen frame np 
of pasting, but the practice is notag™ 
one and cannot be said to succeeds 
making a neat finish. 








A Ruddy Gow 


on cheek xy\\iii/7 
and brow SS 
is evidence 


=, 


—_ 


that the 
body is 
getting proper nourishine 
When this glow of healt! : 
absent assimilation 1s W0% 
and health is letting do" 


Scott's Emulsi 


taken immediately a 
waste, regardless 0 
cause. Consumption ® 
yield to treatment that soe 
waste and builds flesh ane 
ra 


—— 
a 
> 


Almost as palatable as 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, 5 Y. 
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5 wrong 
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\ow York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


er City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 


Leaves eit! 
Week days and Sundays 


Pp m 
okers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Dining Car Between Boston 

and Willimantic. 


test Train Between Boston and New York 
The Fir on Sundays. 


Buffet Sm 


Coaches 


TICKET OFFICES, 


ton: 322 Washington St., 
in Bow "Station foot of Summer St., 


York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


in New 





ako. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traftic Mer. 
w. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


*assenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 
4 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
6. and Albany. 


9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
' Troy. 

3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
ll. and Albany. 


00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
3. ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 
7 O P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
. to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


~ 0 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
’ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


Cars to Montreal. 
3.05 


P.M ACCOMMODATION to Rut- 
7 O P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
' ing Car to Montreal. 


land, Vt. 


Time Tables and further information on ap 

piication 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Aaet., 
Boston. Mass 


GoLp MEDAL AND DIPLoMA. 










MME. 'PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All 


PARK MEDICAL CO. 


HYPNOTIS 


Cured Dr. PARK’S 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 
Price $1.00. 


by 


Drug stores or by mail. 





7 Park Sq., Boston. 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 

out. Tells all about this wonder 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- 
hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York 





Perfect Accommodations 
—FOR— 


mURSES. 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 


549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


S EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
U DANIEL D. Lee. 


Calls made day or night. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 

ito City, Village or Country. Reeded in every 

home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
Agen sia make from $5 to 650 per 

e rity '° 

! me in @ residence means a sale to ail ths 

jneighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 


Surgeons 





} |jnever out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
| jitime. Warranted. A money muker, Write 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Cierk 10, Columbus, 0, 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 


ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 


OUR METHOD OF 


Rheumatism: 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 


ng in the oats and throwing the hea 
. ay than others and never gets foul. 
Acute Rheumatism 1orse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every =, and especially Editors of Christian 


Inflammatory Rheumatism papers am 
owe make satisfactory pay. 
ut 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


breath- 
less @x- 
The 


ents waste, gormandizing, slo ee 
dy 


agents for humane societies, should 


2 ' Canvassing 
t, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Anprew J. LLovn, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Chuarch, 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases AR 

TRADE MAR. 





MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


3 PER DAY 
AND UP. 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 





FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


Two blocks from 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all night. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters 





guiet professional manner and would respect- 
e 


x-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 





Perfumes and Invigorates the Body, 
Soothes the System. Cures Inflammation, 


and Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 
the skin. 


MANICURING, 50c. 


FREE sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath 
Soap to all callers this week. 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 





) Or DISEAS, 
NTA eee oe, 
| 1 ae Saree 


s 








——— 
av 

















SELLING AGENTS, 
12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 







. A. Os , Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. S. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 38. Lee, 
isq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common 
wealth avenue. 





By ARTHUR P. STANLEY 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mas 


Boston Miscellany. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


Dean of Westmins- 


rt S$ {1.K—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
IandIfl. Half bound. Apply at this office 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
(Madison Square.) 


Rooms singly and en suite. 


*7 


| PARK J. WHITE, 


| Grand Union Hotel. 


| 
| 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. 
| to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. B. BRYANT 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
Rutland and Concord Sq. 


BIBLIA: 


Biblical, and Oriental 














711 Tremont St, 





Devoted to Classical 
Archmology. 
The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 
This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 8000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morphine ilabit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. Soptz till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon. Ohio. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
SPECIALTIES + 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 
gis nd for Price List. 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will | 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and ipn- | 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of | 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, male 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 





and female. Correspondence solicited. | 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


in New England. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
| 


| Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and | 
| all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


a 


— 


| a Src 
IW Att slertne Polish 
mane ation 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


RBe-plates Wern Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 25c. 








@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Masa, 





IN KW 


| Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street | 
Baggage to 


FOR SEASON OF 1894. 





| The largest stock in Boston. 
| Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 

| 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. {2 CORNHILL, od BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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_ | stanton 1798. BY CALEB ae 
Thomas QCallaghan & C0, 


LeBOSQUET BROs. 
‘HBATING ENGINEERS 
NEW FALL STYLES | "loi iris 


[REE DEE MEA ME MB 


NOW ON SALE. ISAAC LOCKE & CO. 


We are the largest retail carpet 9 ° 
house in New England. It S Our Winner 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods This 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


We carry none but STANDARD 


— =| $18.25 
558, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


ee, (SUIT TO ORDER 













-~-AND— 


CONTRACTORS. 


Pears and Quinces — 


FOR PRESERVING HOUSE HEATING. 


"Native and California Crapes pete 














HEATING 
APPARATUS, 


SEND FOR CATALOaT: 





82 Union Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 












When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 

This Price. 











| Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
‘Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
‘Suitable for Business or Dress. 





(COPYRIGHTED.) 





E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Dr. 
Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Makes Examinations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- | PLY 1 " 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 


| 
| 
Sight. (Gra full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All | JI ELIOT STREE 7 


kinds of work executed evenings as well as during the day. 
éé 
And The " DEN”’ 


249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 





* Per Cent. Gold Bonds END A HAND. 


| 
' 
| 
At price that will net purchaser FOR OCTOBER. 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 
| _ Ww ’ » la | 
s Per Cent. Dee | This Number Contains Articles on | 5: Oraltn _ 
| Criticism and Action. .... Edw. E. Hale 


Particulars on application. Can obtain 6 to7 A er . mes 
per cent. interest on gilt edge loans on improved | 5Y"?oundings of an American Ustizen. 
Atlanta city property. Belesences: Any bank | Civic Machinery and Good Citizenship 
um theotty. ‘Address A. HAAS & R.E. WATSON, Rev. Clarence Greeley 


Gen’l Southern Agts. Guarantors Liability | Social Economies and Ministerial Usefull 
Indemity Co., 37 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. Sev. w.c go tt 
Chautauqua 
— —_- Hadleigh Farm Colon y ve C. 8. Bremmer 





¥ : t a 
| Industrial Education. ... ..--Robert I. Woods 


ducation-....... C.J. NICKERSON, 
Young Men’s Christian Union . 
d salle sician Ten Times One and Intelligence. ( ; 120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place: 
For sale at news stands. Annual subscrip- | 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
| ions $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. . ugh Tweeds fi iness. 
ETTA JEWETT, — 3Hamiton Pt. Boston. || ATESL Fabrics {sem ticunas tor cutaway Dees 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for @'¢ 





reoal 





37 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mass | AB: educated, refined lady desires a pines a | 





companion, housekeeper, or would care Le ins Breeches Gaiter etc 
Ladies treated at their homes, 9 to 11. Office |efia_ mother! MW “ eo Excellent references ad 2 ra ‘ . : Ss 
hours 11 to 1. | Hamilton * he (Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 


\ 




















